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THE ORIGINATORS OF OUR RAILWAY SYSTEM: THE | 


TWO JAMES’S AND THE TWO STEPHENSON’S. 

Obligations met by promises only are inveterate peace-breakers. To| 
serve in a downright matter-of-fact business way, and not be paid for it, 
renders every man sensitively alive to the inconvenience, and entitles him 


to cry out on the highways and bye-ways of the world against the injus- 
tice. Only conceive the indignation, the turbulence—in common parlance, 
the row—we would have in this country from one end of it to the other 
were the Bank to meet the demands of fundholders on dividend-day with 
scraps of acknowledgment, official courtesies, and so forth, instead of pounds, 
shillings, and pence ! 
employees, active-service men of every grade, prelates, priests, pensioners, 
pon all the clerkdom of this mercantile land being told—‘ Gentlemen, 
we are satisfied you have done the State some service, but call again 
after your claims shall have been considered, an event which possibly | 
may occur some time or other during the next quarter of a century.”— 
Now such a state of things would not be deemed satisfactory, and the 
very idea of it excites a smile; yet it is a patent truth that this country is 
at this moment treating some who have fought the good fight in its ser- 
vice—or, we should have said, the direct representatives of those who have | 
been its benefactors—in somewhat a similar manner. The consideration | 
of claims but too frequently outlives the deserving servant; his heart 
sickens to deferred hope; his spirit becomes crushed by the pitiless pro- | 
crastination of officialism; his strength enervates to privations, life ebbs | 
in the very dreariness of age, and the unhappy claimafit, wearied and | 
worn, but hoping still, totters his last stage over a rude and rugged path; | 
and it not unfrequently happens that it is only when from the brink of the | 
grave he stretches forth his arms in all but voiceless supplication that the 
ghastliness of appeal startles into active sympathy those whom he had so 
long implored in vain. Description is not in this exaggerated. 





Where would be the consolation in Government | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| purpose being a general subscription for James’s family. 











much indebted to engineering for its dominant position, so responsive 
in benevolence when its sympathies are legitimately appealed to, should 
turn no deaf ear to the claims put forward by the surviving represen- 


tatives of Witt1am James. ‘The day is now past for procrastinating, and | 


whatever it may appear desirable to do should be done quickly: to palter 
with demands for assistance, when they proceed from those who have been 
depressed in cireumstances—all but reduced to penury through the un- 
selfish zeal of a father, who wrought and wrought materially for his 
country’s good, would be unworthy of our governing powers, 
approved by the people. 

Surely it is the proudest characteristic of England 


and dis- 


to serve those who | insufficient; but last Friday he said 





Examination in chief resumed: About 13 or 14 ft. of gas had accumulated in the drift- 
way, close to the fan, between Saturday morning and Sunday night. It was not so bad 
before Saturday morning, but there was gas in it; too much to be safe for working. 
There has been gas in it since the “ fore end” of February. There was a smaller fan put 
in at that time, but it was too small, and a larger one was putin. In his opinion the 
fan is not sufficient to keep out the gas. Complaints have been made to Bailes of that. 


| He had complained to him himself, He recollected a conversation he had with him upon 


the subject. It took place seven weeks since. At that time the fan was standing. He 
asked Bailes to pay him his money, and he would leave the pit. When heasked him for 
his money two of his deceased brothers, William and John, were with him, and Balles 
said they were to continue the work they were at, and if the fan they were going to put 
up was not sufficient he would find them another place. After the new fan was put up 
the ventilation was not sufficient. Bailes did not stop the place when he found the fan 
to bis father and him that he wished he had stopped 


have served her, and so to rule that the age of her servants shall not be | the working three weeks ago. He had not had a conversation with him since the acei- 


embittered by the apprehension that those of its kindred it must give place | 


to shall not be left to suffer a penalty of its devotedness. 

If the voice of Witt1Am JAmes could now make itself heard, for whom 
would it appeal?—Every heart supplies the answer. 

It may here be enquired, why has so long a time been allowed to elapse 
without memorialising in the proper quarter? An honest and laudable 


dent. There were four men employed at the fan yesterday. He never knew of more 
than three being employed since, when they wished to get the men out, They dropped 
the third man a week before the accident, and then only employed two at the fan. He 
had had a conversation with Mr, Taylor, but never complained. He had heard that 


| Bailes had suffered from the gas in the drift. The other means of ventilation he had 
suggested would not depend upon the boxes. The air would descend down the atmo- 


sphere. Asacoliler, he thought 260 yurds too long for the fan pass, The fans and boxes 


are only intended for short distances, and to clear away sudden accumulations. When 


pride keeps many a worthy man mute, but years have a modifying and | # constant state of ventilation is required they are not sufficient. He knew the second 


mellowing influence on the improvident intolerance of the spirit, and in- 


delivered by our excellent correspondent, Mr. JoserH Goopwin, of the 
Hyde and Haughton Collieries, Manchester, illustrative of Mr. JAmzs’s 
cause. If the precepts he so ably propounds be listened to as they are 
likely to be, for they are addressed to a thinking community, the battle in 
favour of the James’s will be waged to a rational and great social triumph. 

We understand such a feeeling of independence, under no very easy cir- 
cumstances, either marred the intent of a committee of the first engineers 
of the period, with Rosert SterHenson, M.P., C.E., at their head, the 
‘“* In considera- 
tion of their father’s public services as the original projector and surveyor 


Relief of the extreme of human necessities is, of course, commendable, but | of the Manchester and Liverpool Kailroad, and many other of the most 
far more consonant is it with the great principle of the Christian law to act | important railroads in this kingdom, principally at his own cost. We 


so. that cases of such exigency shall not occur. We confess to a very strong | 
doubt of the genuiness of that philanthropy which will not aid any but | 
the lame and the blind—that seeks only for objects of hideous deformity 
or prostrate helplessness, and passes coldly by the respectability of poverty. 
Nor can we shrink from declaring that some proofs by no means creditable 
to us as a liberal people render our Government obnoxious to the allega- 
tion of tarrying too long in recognising claims which the most recusant | 
ingenuity cannot define as unfounded. 

There is a little work, entitled “‘ The Two James’s and the Two Ste- | 
PHENSONS,” which bears very forcibly on this subject. Asa matter of duty, | 
the columns of this Journal were opened, many months since, to the dis- 
cussion of its details. Upon the principle of justice between man and man, | 
we laid the whole state of W1tt1am JAmes’s case plainly before the public. 
To plead in a just cause is said not to be difficult, yet that which involves 
justice to that eminent man, although equitable in every essential, is, never- 
theless, embarrassing, and, in some respects, intricate, not that the facts 
upon which his representatives rely, are in the slightest degree obscure, 
but*that they reflect too glaringly on incidents which had better be forgot- 
ten than remembered in the retrospect of GzorGE STEPHENSON’s merits. 
That Witt1am James was “ the first great agitator and originator of the 
system of passenger transit on railways” is made as clear as noon-day by 
the evidence adduced, and that GeorGre SteriENson was indebted to him 
for that inspiration which sent his, at that time, untutored intelligence 
hovering over the project organised by James, and upon which the evil 
destinies of the latter permitted it to swoop and to surge with rapacious 
appropriation, is equally apparent. 

The primary object of Wirt1am James in making a tour of inspection 
through several parts of the country, where tram-engines were used, was 
avowedly to find one ‘‘ capable of being converted into a locomotive,” fitted 
to the great purposes he had long designed of creating traction speed on 
railways sufficient for passenger traffic. This talisman, which was to open 
communication with all the wealth of the empire, he naturally took occa- 
sion to discuss with SreruENsoNn, whose constructive genius a man of his 
penetration promptly discovered, and as readily, in warmth of appreciation, 

-ppid homage to, its tribute confidence the first impulse of a high cast, in- 

ous mind, of which WILLIAM JAMEs was, it appears, indubitably the 
possessor. ‘The result was exactly as any foreseeing man might have in- 
dicated. In the Killingworth conference James lost his native secret of 
fame and fortune, and Grorcr SrerHenson found it. Well; and more, 
he used it as a shrewd and clever man would, but he seems to have lost, 
in his upward course, certain sympathies for his benefactor, which would 
have been moral lights upon his way. 

Regrets, however, are now unavailing; the past ever affords guides to 
the future if people will only accept them; but what we would arrive at 
now is the best means of evincing our estimation of the services of the late 
Wituram James, who was, in our opinion, the true “ Farner or Rait- 
ways.” His great competitor, George SrEPHENSON adopted the pater- 
nity; and far be it from us to undervalue by a hair’s weight the benefits 
his wonderful ability conferred, not only upon this country but many 
others; nay, to depreciate him would be injuring the reputation of James, 
of whose claims on the British public we are unhesitatingly the advocate; 
for when the former was but a struggling uneducated man of genius, the 
latter was spending fortunes on the advancement of mining and railway 
interest, and indoctrinating those engineering principles whereon the com- 
mercial prosperity of the United Kingdom is mainly founded. 

We have had submitted to us a letter of Mr. James, written in the year | 
1822, and addressed to Mr. Losu, of the firm of LosH, Bet, and Com- 
PANY, Newcastle, in which this paragraph occurs—‘I wrote to Mr. Str- 
PHENSON, to request his father to consider the best form and mode of 
engine-power and carriage for conveyance of passengers and light goods, 
with the utmost dispatch, between these towns”? (Manchester and Liver- 
pool). Here, again, is afforded evidence of the precedence this project had 
in the mind of James as compared with the design of STEPHENSON, who 
estimated the acquirable velocity at only three to four miles on the level, 
and ten miles as the maximum running down an available incline. 


ee 


“ 








Sufficient proofs have already been arrayed against any denial of this 
fact; and it would be idle to re-enumerate those numerous and various | 
phases of industry his (Mr. James) great talents promoted, and beneficially | 
—less for himself than the community at large—so beaconed and land- | 
marked that they, at the present day, exist as guides and safeguards to | 
rad operative classes; in fact, wherever the powers of machinery are called 
into action. 


The Government of a country like this, so vast in its resources, so| 


being of opinion that the great benefits conferred upon this country in par- 


ticular, and the world at large, by his successful exertions and great pecu- 


niary sacrifices, to the injury of his family (who are thereby deprived of 
all patrimony), entitle them not only to public sympathy, but also compen- 
sation, it being an acknowledged fact that to their father’s labours the 
public are indebted for the establishment of the present railway system.” 
So ran the text of the document sworn to before the Lord Mayor on the 


| 24th of June, 1846. 


Can Crown, Government, or people require more assuring testimony of 
the worth of a man, whose services they are morally bound to acknowledge 
by a state provision for his children ? 








THE LATE COLLIERY ACCIDENT AT WHITEHAVEN. 


The inquest upon the bodies of the three men and a boy who were suf- 
focated at the Whitehaven Hematite Iron Company’s No. 2 Pit, Cleator 
Moor, on or about May 24, was formally opened on Tuesday, May 26, 
before Mr. W. Lumb, jun., coroner, and adjourned for a week. At the 
adjourned inquest, on June 2, Mr. Roberts, of Manchester (the Colliers’ 
“‘ attorney-general”’) attended on behalf of the friends of the deceased; Mr. 
Paitson on behalf of the proprietors of the pit in which the accident oc- 
curred; and Mr. Dann and Mr. Dickinson watched the case by direction 
of the Government. 

Daniet Wertr (brother of the three men, and uncle of the boy) deposed 
to the finding of the bodies. The deceased left their homes to go to work on Sunday 
night, and were found dead on Monday morning, at half-past six. 
the driftway because it was his shift; he went to commence work, 
went into the pit he lost his light at the steer bottom. He then turned back, and came 
out of the drift, to where the fallis. He got another lamp there, and a young man, 
named John Nulty, to go back with him, He went with him, and sent another man 
out for the overman, because Weir thought something bad happened, The overman is 
Thomas Taylor. He came to the place where he and Nulty were. Weir got to the same 
place, near the steer bottom, and again lost his light. Both lamps were Davy lamps. 
Davy lamps and safety-lamps are the same. After he lost the secon light, he turned 
round to come back, and then saw Nulty pick up their Davy lamps. He knew the 
lamps belonged to his three deceased brothers. They were all out, Two of them were 
hanging, one on the air-boxes, and another on the right hand side, on a prop; and the 
last was standing on the ground, as if it had been put down. There had been “a fall,” 
and the lamps were found, out, inside of the fall. The fall had been from the roof. The 
fall took place on the Saturday morning before, when he was in the pit. He heard the 
fall. It would be about four o’clock when the fall took place. Nulty and he then went 
over the fall. When they got over the fall, they sat down until Taylor, the overman, 
came. 
had happened. He asked him if he knew they (meaning the deceased) were in the drift, 
and he said “ Yes, we have found their lamps and their clothes.” Taylor, who had his 
lamp burning, then proceeded forward to see if he could find the bodies, and returned to 
tome ina minute ortwo. He sent for more men. They came as soon as they could. 
When they came, they started to get the falls out of the road, and to get the boxes re- 
paired. There were three boxes broken by the fall on Saturday about four in the morning. 
Those boxes were the necessary conductors of the air intothe driftway,and without them 
no air could get there. They were theonly means of ventilating the driftway. They were 
afraid of gas accumulating after the boxes were broken, They sent out for a deputy, and 
Peter Edgar came. He examined the boxes, and told them to take care of themselves. 
Weir filled a tub of water, and then came away. Both of his other brothers, William 
and Alexander, knew about the fall, as they heard them talking about it at the pay time, 
between then and four o'clock. When a box is broken, a new one is genera!ly made at 
the top and sent down, They cannot renew the boxes until the fall is removed. After 
the fall is removed they very soon renew the boxes. Another shift wouid have re- 
moved the fall. If another shift had gone on when the other came off, the fall would 
have soon been removed. There was not another shift put on. It remained as it was 
until he saw it on Monday morning.—By Mr. Donn: It is the deputy’s duty to keep 
the air-boxes right. There are three deputy men at the pit. Hugh Emmerson is one 
of the deputy men, Martin Challoner is another, and Peter Edgar is the other. It was 
Mr. Taylor’s business to visit the drift; hesaw the drift nearly every day in the week. 
Weir did not know that he ever missed. 
through the coal, which they had found. The boxes were 12 in. square, and were made 
of wood about 1 inch thick, or better. The ventilation was carried on by a fan, worked 
by men. There were twomen on the shift working the fan, but it was only worked by 
one atatime, Whenthere were three men on the shift, they sometimes worked toge- 
ther,and sometimes only one. The two men who were working on Sunday night com- 
plained on Monday morning. One of the men complained, and said that the fanning for 
one at a time was too hard work. There were more men sent to assist after the acci- 
dent took place. In Weir’s own judgment the men were not sufficient to work the fan. 
There were more men put on at the time the accident took place, and there are more on 
now. There were four on yesterday at the first shift. The boxes are 12 in. square, and 
the lenxth is from 260 to 270 yards. The boxes increase in Jength as the drift advances, 
The boxes all the way in are supported and protected by props. Falls occur frequently 
in this drift, but there never has been any so heavy as the last one, Falls are usual in 
drifts when the ground is the same asin the pit. The ventilation by fanning is not, in 
his opinion, satisfactory. Weir has been a miner nearly thirty years. Two drifts, or 
a brick air-pipe, would be satisfactory. The ventilation to be obtained in the drift was 
not sufficient for naked lights or gunpowder blasting. He had blasted in the drift, fur- 
ther back. They gave up blasting when they got the coal. The gas came out of the 
coal. Mr. Bailes never visited the drifts when there was no danger. There was for 
eleven weeks he was never inthem. He had worked in the shaft since Dec. 8, and 
they had been at work some time before that, The roof is very irregular there, and it 
is a likely place for gas. 


He was about four or five minutes in coming, and Weir told him that a bad job | 


The drift was making gas in the “trouble,” | 


| 





Witness went into | 
The first time he | the fall on Monday morning, and went right up to the steer, and there found gas. 











| special rule of the colliery : ‘* No workman or boy shall enter any working place until it has 
, : 1 tO , . | been examined either by the master overman, bank overman, or deputy, whose duty itis 
| duce it toaccept that staff in theevening of lifeit had spurned in the mid-day. | to make such examination before work is commenced,an‘ to ascertain that the place is ven- 


It would be an injustice to omit notice of an admirable lecture, recently | 


tilated in accordance with the general rule No. 1, and provided with sufficient props and 
timbering.” He did not know that any overman, deputy-overman, or bank overman, 
went down to examine the drift before these men went down to their death. Hebe- 
lieved that no one examined the drift. His brothers had complained to him of the state 
of the pit. Two of them were there when he complained, and they made the samecom- 
complaint as he did. Wm, Nevan was also there, and heurd him make the complaint, 
He was asked by Thomas Taylor to sign a declaration to say that the pit was safe. He 
signed the declaration. Bailes did not ask him, but he authorised Taylor to do go. 
Taylor said he was authorised by Bailes. Taylor is the overman, and Balles isthe 
viewer. Twoof his brothers also signed the declaration, He did not read the declara- 
tion. They did not know anything about any other part of the pit than the one they 
were working in. James McDonald, one of the fanners, complained to him, but he did 
not know that he complained to the masters, The farthest box was about 6 feet from 
the top of the Hope pit. Gas is dangerous to life without igniting. The fan stood from 
Saturday, and commenced working again at twoo’clock on Sunday. The fall took place 
about four o'clock on Saturday, and between five and six o’clock they started to remove 
it. They knew they could not work, and came away ; but were not told not to come 
back until it was repaired. Taylor was then on every shift, and a very attentive man 
to his business. Weir suggested to Taylor that there should have been another drift. 
They had talked about it two or three different times. Had no talk about it with any- 
body connected with the pit except to the gentleman now sitting at the end of the table 
(Mr. Dunn). Had neverseen or spoken with Mr. Dunn before yesterday, when he was 
in the drift.—By Mr. Roperts: Taylor expressed an opinion that it was too far a dis- 
tance to go with one drift. This was before the accident. 

Joun Nu try, trailer, was next examined. There was no overman there, 
except Mr. Tay/or, on Satarday forenoon. He could not say when Taylor came exactly, 
nor did he know that there was any gas when he came to the pit. He left off working 
at 1 o'clock. There were no men put on when he left. He did not know that there 
should have been men puton. When he left it on the Friday before there was no gas 
there. There has been gas ever since they got coal. He did not know when it was that 
they got to the coal.—By Mr. Parrson: When he left the place on Saturday, at 1 o’clock, 
the box had been partially cleared from the fall. After the opening was made in the 
box he did not feel any bad effluvia. He left the place at 1 o’clock on Saturday, and 
when he went to the place where the fal! was, on Monday morning, the ventilation was 
right enough. He would not like to say what kind ofstate it wasin beyond the fall. He 
went 7 yards past the fall, and the state of the air was bad there. The air was good 
where the men’s clothes were found, 

Tuomas Tartor examined: He was overman at No. 2 pit, Cleator 
Moor. He had been there alittle over six months, He knew the driftway in question, 
It has been making ever since he was there. He knew the deceased men, but not the 
boy. The object in making the driftway was to make the connection between No, 2 pit 
and Hope pit. It has been in a very good state, as regards ventilation, since he went 
there till they came te the coal. Since then there has been gas, at first a great deal, and 
it kept increasing fora time. In order to get rid of it, and to ventilate the drift, they 
applied a fan, worked by two men. They found it insufficient to do so, and they then 
applied a larger fan. They came upon coal about three months ago. The large fan was 
worked by three men, and has answered very well. Tle did not recollect missing a day 
not visiting the drift since the coal was reached. When they put the large fan in the 
ventilation was very good. The larger fan was put in two months ago. He went over 
He 
returned to Daniel Weir, passed him, and said that he would go back tohim again. He 
went back in about tWo or three minutes, and he went right up to the steer, and exa- 
mined the place with a lamp. He saw the boy’s clogs, At that time Ilugh Emmerson, 
the deputy-overman, came in behind him, and he gave him his lamp. He got hold of 
the boy’s leg, pulled him ont, and gave him to Emmerson. The boy was quite dead. 
He went to the right side of the pit, standing at the steer, and saw another dead body; 
it was William Weir. He reached his arm in, and got hold of his flannel shirt, and at- 
tempted to recover the body. On getting on toa bogie to assist him the gas knocked him 
down. Heresteda little and considered, and thought it better, before any further attempts 
were made to recover the bodies, to have the boxes repaired. The boy was quite stiff, 
but he did not know that he was cold, though in all probability he had been dead some 
time. Further assistance had arrived, and hesent for fresh boxes to replace those which 
had been injured. The boxes arrived, and they joined them together, put more men to 
work the fan, and he thought that in about an hour and a-half they got all the bodies. 
They were all quite dead. That would be about 9 o’clockin the morning. He lifted the 
bodies down the steer, and they were taken out of the shaft, sent to bank, and were taken 
to Whitehaven. He was not aware that any of the friends of the deceased were at the 
bank when the bodies were brought up. They were taken away in a cart belonging to 
the company. He never heard any complaints before the second fan was put in, but 
they knew it was insufficient. There had been no complaints since the second fan was 
putin. It was impossible for anyone to live in the drift. He had no doubt that the 
men died from gas.—By Mr. Dunn: The pit had advanced 100 yards. The drift. would 
be about 700 yards from pit to pit. He had never seen so long a drift ventilated by 
fans. He never saw a fan working in a pit until he came there. There are nearly 270 
yards ventilated by fans. This drift is to form the connection between the two pits.— 
By Mr. Roserts: He did not know whether a board had been placed up since the acci- 
dent. He ordered a plank to be put up to assist the ventilation. It was some two or 
three days after the accident. It threw the airfurther up. The plank might assist in 
clearing away the obnoxious gases. The gas has, for a time, been coming from the roof, 
since coal has been found. It has been put down much of late. It was necessary that 
the ventilation should be constant, and without cessation. He knewit had been decided 
in Court of Queen’s Bench that the ventilation be constant, whether there are men in it of 
not. He did not consider that it was necessary that the fan shou!d be going when the men 
are not working in the pit. If the fan had been working from Saturday at mid-day till 
Sunday at mid-day the gas would have been less. Fanners are always sent into the pit 
eight hours before the men go to work. The deputy-overman went down to examine 
the pit. He believed he went down just as the men went down. It was the deputy- 
overman’s duty to go down and examine the pit before the men went down. It is no 
use of a deputy-overman going down after the men are killed. He did not recollect 
Bailes falling down with the gas. He did not go about with a paper asking people to 
sign it, and that the pit was safe and perfectly wholesome. He bad the paper in his 
house. He idered it 'y to have the names of the men at the bottom of it, be- 
cause he considered the pit was safe. The document was in his writing, but he got the 
copy from Mr, Bailes. He did not know who wrote the ohe he copied it from.—By 
Mr. Roserts: At the time you asked the men to sign the paper, had you not heard that 
complaints had been made as to the safety of the pit? Witness: I was not aware of 
the fact.—Yet you asked them to sign the paper? Yes.—Now, I will read you a bit, 
“ We, the workmen in your collieries at Cleator Moor, having heard that Sir George 
Grey has received letters from some of our body, complaining that the pits are In adan- 
gerous state——” Now, did you never know that the pit was in a dangerous state? I 
was not aware of it.— Nor till I read the papernow? I knew when I read the paper that 
complaint had been made.—Did you not say that you never heard of it before? Oh, Mr. 
Taylor, I will read you a little more. You did not know that complaints had been made 
before you read the paper? I did not.—The petition says “ That the pits are ina dan- 
gerous state. We wish to inform Sir George Grey that we consider every care and at- 
tention is paid to keep us safe.” Thatisit. Did you consider it necessary, when you 
knew the pit was safe, to get the men tosign that paper? Yes.—The paper also 
“ And we have further to state that we seldom discern any gas, and what there is, in 
very small quantities.” Now, had you cometo thecoalthen? Yes.—Why, did you not 
state that gas was found in large quantities? For some time, and it gradually in- 
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creased when the fans were put up.—Then the paper says,“ We have also to observe 
that no naked lights are allowed to be used in the mines. Every man works witha 
safety-lamp, which is carefully examined and locked by the overman before going into 
the workings. We regret exceedingly that such a ramour should have got afloat. We 
can only repeat that every care is taken for our safety.” Now, do you know who drew 
up this precious memorial? I do not.—* We beg to remain your obedient servants.” 
Were there not some men signed this paper who were not working in the pit? Not that 
I am aware of.—Do you consider the fan a good plan of ventilating a drift 270 yards in 
length? It will depend upon circumstances.— Now, you are a practical man, and you 
have the benefit of the most full evidence here to-day; I ask you then, Sir, if you con- 
sider the fan and boxes a sufficient mode of ventilating 270 yards? With care and safety 
it might have answered.—Will you give me an answer to my question? Would you 
have recourse to it yourself under similar circumstances? That would be for considera- 
tion.— As far as the safety of these poor men were concerned, would you consider a fan 
a sufficient ventilation fora distance of 270 yards? It might have been better.—It might 
have been better! Do you think that anything is too good when human life is at stake? 
I consider no plan too good.— Let me know whether you know of any other better plan ? 
Yes, a double drift might have been better.—Yes, you think a double drift would have 
been better. Did you ever suggest it yourself? 1 do not know.—Will you answer my 


question? I was only ov hed no to ith the . ement of the 
colliery.—Wiil you swear that vePhia tee suger th I have tales aban it tothe 
i 


men, and said it would have been better.—-Did you ever talk fo Mr..Bailes? I think 
not.—Ou your solemn oath, did you never talk to Mr. Bailes about it? 1 haveno recol- 
lection.— Have you an imperfect recollection ? fe: neither perfect imperfect recol- 
lection. Two men could have kept the fan. Ido really think two sufficient to keep it; 


and we did keep it on for two or three days. Two men were sufficient for eight hours, 
A few weeks before the accident I found a little gas in the highest rent, which was about 
10 feet from the steer. I never s«w the fan used until I came to this part of the country. 
In Northumberland and Durham this fan and box plan is not known. If the boxes are 
kept air-tight, this plan is sufficient to ensure safety compatible with the size of the fan. 
—Exumination continued; It is impossible to ventilate the drift by brattices, or wood, 
or brick partitions, because the roof was too tender. The board referred to was merely 
raised a littie higher. The gas had been getting better afew weeks before the accident; 
no complaint; men hearty and cheerful,even those that are gone. No men were 
to sign that document —quite voluntary ; and he thought it was read over to the Weirs. 
—By Mr, Dunn: The men who could write did so, and he signed for those who could 
not. He did not know whether the bargain for 2/. per yard was carried out or not, as 
he had nothing to do with making out the bills. Mr. Bailes did that, not him.—By Mr. 
Ropents: He did not recollect any man refusing to sign the paper, except Lowther, 
whom he told it only referred to No. 2 pit. Aslong as they have their safety-lamps with 
them, he thought it perfectly safe for them to be near large quantities of gas. It might 
happen that the gas suddenly thrown upon them would have been counterbalanced by 
the air. He did not think it could have comeupon them in an instant. The gas, where 
any has accumulated, ought to be cleared away before the men commenced to work,—By 
Mr. Parrson: Mr, Dunn never found any fault with the pit,and he never asked him. 
Hvou Emmerson, night deputy-overman : He did not know whether 
it was his duty or not to go down into the pit first. He went in the mornings, but did 
not allow those that were there to commence without examining the works. Did not 
know of the fall until Sunday night, when Mr, Taylor told him, He told the Weirs; 
but they knew, He told them not to go over the fall. They were experienced men, 
and supposing that he bad went with them, he would not have been at the same place. 
This place was six fect and over from the place where they were to work. Did not 
think it necessary to go with the Weirs, as the three, one especially, were very expe- 
rienced, and all being aware of the fail on Saturday, This drift-way was subject to 
much gas since the coal was got. He had been a collier ten or¢ieven years, and a de- 
puty about twelve months. Every time he went in he found gas in the drift-way, 
more or less. The most might be a foot or eighteen inches from the roof. The quan- 
tity was dangerous.—By Mr. Roserrs: When the gas was found the fan was working, 
and the fan was not sufficient to drive the gas away in the slightest. Had no conver- 
sation with Taylor or Bailes, but spoke to the deputy. This was before the accident. 
Had conversation with Peter Edgar about the ventilation, and had said there waa gas. 
~~Examination continued; He had complained to Edgar, and he said there was gas. 
Edgar put up a“ clout” to throw the air up, Edgar agreed with him that there was 
insufficient ventilation. It was noton the very stand. It is where they have put up 
aplank since. Ile had often talked to the men about the state of the venti’ation. He 
had talked to the Welrs about it. They did not complain much. He would like to 
suggest that a double drift would be better. He had not seen the fan and boxes carried 
out in any other mines, He never was in many other pits. The more men there are to 
a fan the faster it will go. He did not think three men would be too many for the 
fan. Two strong men would do.—By Mr. Parrson: He had had a turn at the fan, but 
he could not easily turn it, It would be hard work for two men to keep it going. He 
saw the Weirs on the pit top, There were some six feet six boxes at the top of the pit, 
and they saw them. He had some conversation with them about the boxes. They 
told him the fall had taken place on Saturday morning. He gave them the order he had 
received before he went down, and after he was down, They said tohim, “ Very well,” 
after he told them to wood the fall. They told him they would not need the boxes 
until they had got the wood set. He said to them that as soon as he had got the props 
set he would come up for the boxes.—By the Coroner: They told him that Mr. Taylor 
had no business there several times, nor he norany othermen. They were brought there 
tomake a drift-way ; and he thought it might be that he had no authority. Having no 
direction to interfere with their work, he assumed that what they stated was correct, 
He never made a practice of going in the drift-way ; some of the managers knew this, 
and the deputies knew that, Ie never looked after them, and.it was his duty at 
nights. He could not say he did not go from the time of the fall until the time these 
men were killed, He could read. He did not know that he ever had a copy of the 
rules.—Mr. Konerrs: That is a very important question, Had you ever a copy of the 
rules given you? I don’t know that I ever had.—The Coroner: How long have you 
been a miner? About nine or ten years.—The Coroner: And a deputy-overman only 
six months. Did you not get a copy of the rules when you were made a deputy-over- 
man? No.--The Coroner then read rule 2, and asked the witnesa whether the rule 
had been observed on the night in question? It was not.—Mr. Parrson: The rules 
were put up in the office, and any one could have a copy.—The Cononen: These rules 
are made for ignorant people for their protection, and I wish to hear them proved,— 
Mr. Dickinson; The place is considered a working place, and one of the most critical 
working places, so far as the evidence has been given. It has always been ruled that a 
working place was a place where people worked, and therefore the place comes within 
the compass of the Act. The Act says that a working place is where these men are 
engaged.—The Coroner: I think there is a question of fact. I myself think it a work- 
ing place.—Mr, Parrson read the 2d rule, before mentioned, and remarked that he was 
not aware that there was ever damp found in drifts from solid stone. —Mr. Dickinson : 
Oh yes, there has. If you do not look upon the drift as a working place, you have the 
duties of these deputies and overmen undefined he C : I do not think it 
necessary that this should be continued any further. I rule that this is a place of work, 
Peter Epaar, deputy, examined: The ventilation was middling for a 
long time, and when the fan was put up it was alittle better. They wrought that fan, 
and then got a larger fan, after which the ventilation waa a good deal better. It was 
at times better than others, but there was always a little portion of gas after they had 
drifted into the coai. He had been a coal miner forty-three years. The place was in a 
working state, but not ciear, It would have been better to have had two drifts.— 
By Mr. Dunn: The boxes are liable to get broken, but there was no time lost in 
putting them right. Had he been manager of the colliery, he would have had 
two driftways from the first. — By Mr. Roserts: He never said that he recom- 
mended two drifts; but before he came here he never saw the collieries worked dif- 
ferently than by the two driftways, Asa practical miner, two driftways would have 
been the proper mode, 
Martin CuatLoner examined: He knew the driftway. He had had 
15 years’ experience, The fan and the air-boxes were quite sufficient for ventilation 
whiist drivin: through stone, but insuficlent whilst going through the coal. The de- 
ceased were on the stone on Monday when they were killed. The boxes were broken 
then, Had they been good, there would have been sufficient ventilation for them to have 
worked safe enough. He had seen a good deal of gas in the drift at times. The men 
could have worked safely where they were sent to work on Sunday night, although the 
boxes were broken.—By Mr, Roperts: A double drift would have been a safer venti- 
lation than the fan and the boxes for the men that were working them, Had he been 
working them he should have preferred a double drift to a fan and boxes. Mr. Bailes 
knew as much as he did. ‘ 
James McDona np, shiftman, was next examined: The deceased knew 
that gas was beyond the fall. They wanted to take two boxes from the top of the pit 
before they went down to replace the three which had been broken. Hugh Emmerson 
sald “ You need not fetch them till morning, and take one from the inbye fall when the 
boxes are broken, and put itto the outside where broken.” They went down without the 
boxes. He did not see them alive again after they left him. He had been working about 
mines for six or seven years. He did not understand much about ventilation.— By Mr. 
Roserts: He was talking to the men on the night in question; they were sober and in 
regular working order.—By Mr. Parrson: Two men are not sufficient to turn the fan. 
The Jast time he was at it, he said he would never touch it again, He heard the con- 
versation between Emmerson and the men who had been killed, He did not hear Em- 
Merson tell them not to go beyond the fall. He heard the men say that there was gas 
beyond the fall. 
Ricuarp Dickson was next examined: He knew nothing about the 
drift; bad no occasion to go there. He had been 19 years a miner. He knew a little 
about ventilation: it is not proper to ventilate a long distance with fan and air-boxes. 
Fifty yards, as a general rule, is long enough, but on emergencies this might be ex- 
ceeded. For a continued source of ventilation there should be two drifts or roads. Had 
talked with the deceased men about the desirability of two drifts, and had cautioned 
them to be careful. He knew the men, and they said many a time it would have been 
better if there had been two drifts. He considered the single drift was a dangerous one. 
He believed that, with the means of ventilation used,everything was done that could be. 


Tuomas Bartes, viewer, examined: Had been there about 11 months. 
The new drift was started before he went. Nearly 40 yards had been done. The mode 
of ventilation was the same as it was when he went to the pit, only the fan had been 
added. Believed the ventilation quite sufficient. Was in Hope Pit at half-past six on 
the morning of the accident, when he got a message about the accident at No. 2. He 
went there about seven o’clock, and went into the drift, where he found the boxes had 
deen broken by a fall from the roof, and the ventilation intercepted beyond that point. 
Was told at the bottom of the pit what had happened, Was told that their going into 
the place beyond the fall had lost the Weirs their lives. They had gone 14 yards be- 
yond. He did mot consider the second rule had been broken.—By Mr. Dunn: The drift 
was nearly oo in before he came. He understood that it was decided that it should 
be a single - He had seen a stone drift driven upwards of 300 yards. He was 30 
Years of age, He was six years viewer of a pit at Bishops Auckland, 50 fathoms deep, 
und from that he was removed to Cleator; that was all the experience he had had.— 
Mr. Dunn: You have been very seldom down the pit, so that you know very little 
about the pit at all.—By Mr. Romgerts: It was not necessary that they should keep the 
pit clean out Gnder ordinary ctroaumstances. He did not know how many a year ought 
to be killed by gas, but Mr. Dunn would tell them. The gas was never so strong as to 
make him succumb to it.—Mr, Roperts: Be carefal now; I have witnesses here. 
Bailes then admitted that one time he did find gas in the mine, and was rather affected 
by it.—Mr. Roserrs; And you went quickly out?—Yes. Mr, Roperts: Would you 
not rather have the drift altered ?— Witness: If my employers were so advised I see no 
objection to their ventilating the drift as they are now doing.—You hold to the fans and 
boxes? I do.—Has it answered the purpose? It has.—Do you know a better mode of 
ventilating? I don’t think I do,—Will you tell the jury, and those gentlemen who are 
sending the report of this enquiry all over the country, that there is no better system for 
ventilating a drift than with the fan and box, or some modification ofthem? A parallel 
drift would be better.—Do you think sufficient caution has been exercised in this case ? 
Ido; most distinctly.—Then I trust that you will never have the management of a pit 
with which I have anything todo. Who prepared the paper Mr. Taylor has shown us 
to-day? I cannot say.—Who gave it to you? I received it in an envelope from White- 
haven.—From whom? I don’t know,—In anawer to Mr, Duny, Bailes stated that the 
drift would be worked through in about a month. At the conclusion of this witness’s 
evidence the enquiry was adjourned until the following morning. 


—T 








On Wednesday, Witt1am Noprn, coal-hagger; Mr. J. Tuompson, sur- | 


geon to thecolliery ; and Mr. J. B. Witson, F.R.C.S.E., were examined. Mr. Dux» then 


called James DevELIN, who swore that he was discharged six months ago for having | 


complained of the bad state of the pit. 
had kept a record of the state of the pit. 
a technical objection being made. 
Patrick Firxn was then called: Could not say exactly what day of the 
week or month Mr. Bailes was affected with the gas; it was about the latter end of 
March. The big fan was not in at that time, He would not bea better jadge than 
Mr. Bailes. Mr. Bailes was not a better judge than himself, and he knew his feelings, 
because he exhibited them.--Mr. Parrson : Timely precaution prevented him from fall- 
ing? I pat my arm round him, and hindered him from falling 
James Deve in recalled: The book produced was his. On Aug. 29, 
1862, he reported to Bailes that the air was insufficient in the low bottom.—By Mr. 
Doxy: Was overman nearly two years, and was turned off eventually. He gave no- 
tice of his Intention to leave, but stayed some time longer, in consequence of Mr. Bailes 
Wishing him to do so. After he had agreed to stop, he was turned off. This was about 
seven or eight weeks ago. He would read the cause he assigned for his notice to leave, 
al y, Sept. 20, 1862.—Mr. Bailes down the pit. He is in such a terrible way 


He had been in the pit for fourteen years, and 
The witness was dismissed pro tem., through 


w 
that ly think he is not right in his head, I told him more shiftmen were required 
to do the work, 


Drew attention to the state of the roof, and he got im such a ter- 
rible passion that I was for ta give in my notice to leave within fourteen days.” 

Owen Reynovps examined: He was asked to sign the paper, but he 
did not sign it.—Mr. Parrson: They were not asked to sign the paper abe pit. ~Mr. 

exTS: I have got endugh evidence on the paper. Mr, Bailes does mot know from 
where it came.— Witness: Mr. Bailes said it came from Sir George Grey. 

Joun Latcurorp said he had complained to Mr. Taylor and Mr. Bailes 
of the ventilation of the pit. He complained to Mr. Bailes about a fortnight ago, but he 
did nothing but laugh. He told Balles that it was unsafe, and he said he could get plenty 
of men ifhe left. He complained to Mr, Taylor, and he told him to speak to Mr. Bailes. 
He never could get any satisfaction from him. When he spoke to him he generally 
sald he was going away. On Monday Latchford was down, and they were making a)tera- 
tions, because, he thought, they were expecting Mr. Dann. They always made altera- 
tions when he was coming, so that it might be fit for him to see. They fixed trappers 
at the doors when Mr. Dunn was in, but took them away when he was gone. Since 
Saturday they have hung a door and put upa cloth. Thet was put there for better ven- 
tilation. He recollected Mr. Dunn coming twoor three months ago. He was not told 
to be out of the way. 


Mr. Marruias Dunn, the Government Inspector for the district, was 
next examined: It was his duty to see the pits properly ventilated. There is a great 
mistake about the power of Government Inspectors. If he found a pit not sufficiently 
ventilated it was his duty to ask them to make a better one, but if they did not do so it 
was his duty to report to Government, if it was importantenough. He had no power to 
enforce the suggestions being carried out. He had the power to bring the matter before 
the magistrates. Ile had no power to stop a pit, nor did he think that Government would 
stop a pit. He saw the pit on Jan. 22, and saw the owners and Mr. Bailes, He com- 
plained of the state of the pit on that occasion, and had an interview with the directors. 
There was not sufficient alr passing through the workings of the pit. To go through the 
whole of the workings of the pits in the kingdom would take two inspectors for every 
pit. It would take more men than Parliament chooses to allow. He merely dl 
his attention to where he was told it was dangerous. On this occasion his attention was 
directed to No. 2 pit. He had received a letter from somebody. In this particular part 
of the pit there ought to have been a double drift, and for this reason. The drift passes 
through a wet ground. There are several dykes, therefore they ought to have good ven- 
tilation. These boxes and fans may be sufficient for casual purposes, but quite insuffi- 
elent for a work like this, It was necessary for him to read what took place between 
himself and the directors. The case raised, by Barrett's letter, between the Government 
Inspector and the Whitehaven Hematite Iron Company was then referred to (see Mining 
Journal of February 28 and April 11), and the memorial, &c., put in, with the addition 
of the following letter, addressed to the managing director of the Whitehaven Hematite 
Iron Company, which we have not previously published :— 

“ Whitehall, April 1.—I am directed by Secretary Sir George Grey to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of Feb. 28, and to inform you that, after careful consideration 
of the complaint of the directors of the Whitehaven Hematite Iron Company, and of Mr. 
Dunn’s observations in reply, Sir George regrets that in conducting his enquiry into the 
ventilation of the Cleator Moor Colliery, Mr. Dann should have given just cause of com- 
plaint, and been wanting in some respects in that courtesy and consideration with which 
an Inspector of Mines should evér temper the discharge of his duties, 

“ At the same time, it appears to Sir George Grey that Mr, Dunn was justified by the 
state of ventilation of their colliery at the time of his inspection in taking proceedings 
against them. Since the fatiure of those proceedings, Sir George Grey has received many 
letters from colliers working in those mines, urging ‘resh enquiry, and declaring that 
their lives were endangered by the fou!ness of the air and the want of effectual ventilation. 

“ Under these circumstances, notwithstanding the recent decision of the magistrates, Sir 
George Grey feels thata very serious responsibility rests upon the company,and he trusts 
that they will not fail to take proper resources for ensuring adequate ventilation, and the 
adoption of all reasonable precautions for the safety of their workmen.—H. A. Bruce.” 


Mr, Dunn cross-examined: He made one suggestion about the section, 
which was promised to be carried out, but was not carried out. He also made another 
suggestion that the two shafts should be properly examined, and a report made to him 
upon their safety; but no report was ever made to him upon the pit shaft. This drift 
ought to have been made double. He never suggested to the directors to makeone. He 
never had any forma! complaint made to him about the drift. He did not ider it 


Tuomas Taytor recalled: He had seen a boy 14 years of age turn the 
fan without apparent exhaustion. 
Heyer Muccasrer, colliery-viewer, of Whitehaven, was examined, 
a oy of importance was elicited. 
e CoRoner, in summing up, said: The question for you to consider 
is whether neglect brought about the death of these men. In the first place, you have 
to consider witether the death of these men was caused by the neglect of eny person, 
} and whether these men lost their lives through the foul air in the pit. You have the 
| evidence of the medical men to prove that the men did lose their lives in that way. 

The evidence appears to be conclusive that the deaths of these men were caused by an 

accumulation of gas. ~Well, now, could that accumulation of gas have been prevented 

by ordinary, fair,and proper means? Ido not mean to say that people who manage 
| e a! pits should at all times take extraordinary means for the safety of the people working 

in the mines, but they are bound to take every fair and reasonable means to keep the 
pit safe for their workmen, so as they may not lose their lives while working. Well, 
now with respect to the ventilation. The enquiry has oceapied a very long space of 
time, but tlie real question appears to me to be w the ventilation was_ proper or 
not, and whether you consider it proper, and whether the death ef these men has been 
caused by improper ventilation. A good deal has been gaid about fans. It appears that 
4 small fan was used firct. did not. wer, and very properly 4 larger one was put 
up. If you think that the D ere not sufficient, and that fresh means ought 
to have been used, in order to make the ventilation better, it will be for you to say where 
the neglect lies, The fans had to supply air for a distance of 250 or 270 yards. Some 
of the evidence has been to the effect that the fans were not sufficient to ventilate the 
pit, and that they were improper mearis of ventilation altogether; the proper means 


being that.a double driftway should have been made. No doubt every fair and proper 
means were used by the fans and air-boxes to ventilate the pit, and if in the ordinary 
judg t of the 





j of the pit they were considered sufficient, then they have only 
committed an error of judgment. But ifthe ventilation was proceeded with in such a way 
as to make you believe that the managers were negligent of the lives of the people em- 
ployed by them, then a jegal criminal! responsibility rests somewhere. Before there & 
acriminual responsibility, b , there must be not slight negligence, but negligence 
of a very gross kind, such negligence that no ordinary means could have prevented an 
accident, The first question for you to consider will bée’whether any of the rules of 
No, 2 pit have been broken, That is a question of fact. If you believe the evidence 
which has been given, and I have no hesitation in saying that you will believe the evi- 
dence, then you can come to noother conclusion than that the rule No. 2 has been broken. 
There has been nothing said to make you believe otherwise than that the rule has been 
broken, Then the next question for you to consider is whether the lives of the deceased 
men were lost in consequence of this rule having been broken. If you are satisfied of 
that, and if you answer the two questions in the affirmative, then you must see whether 
criminal responsibility attaches to any one in consequence of the breaking of the rule. 
But, gentlemen, to come to the ventilation ; what do you think of the ventilation? Do 
you consider it was what was right and proper, such as reasonable and ordinary pro- 
prietors ought to have in their pits? If you answer that in the negative, then you must 
consider whether the deaths of these men were caused by insufficient ventilation. Now, 
although this enquiry has !ssted two days, there cau be no doubt but that it will not 
be lost upon the owners of coal mines, after the very strong evidence which has been 
given by the Government Inspector, who has been sent down here by the Home Secretary 
to assist Mr. Dunn, the local Inspector. He has visited the pit, made an examination, 
and he gave his evidence here to-day. You must not, however, give more credit to 
his evidence than what it is fairly entitied to. You must look upon his evidence in just 
the same way as you would upon the evidence of any other witness who can speak 
with knowledge of the matter in hand. Well, gentlemen, Mr. Dickinson, the Govern- 
ment Inspector in this instance, gives you his opinion, and tells you that in his judg- 
ment the ventilation is moderate, and he also says that these lodgments of gas proved 
to have been there, ought not to be in any well-regulated colliery. To use his own 
words, these lodgments of gas were “ Nature’s warnings,” and ought to have led to the 
adoption of means to clear them away, otherwise some great trouble might have taken 
place. He said, to you that Mr. Bailes made the parties go and work while the pit was 
in a bad state. We have got the Inspector’s evidénce in a very fair way, and although 
he declares the pit, in his opinion, to have been in a dangerous state when the men were 
sent to work, still he does not implicate anybody. The Inspector has declared that he 
thought 2000 ft. sufficient. Now, when he went to the pit, he found 2390 ft., and on his 
dividing this by nine, we have 258, or thereabouts—a quantity less than sufficient by a 
great deal to ventilate the pit. That appears to be a very large difference between the 
proper and the improper state of things. If you believe that there has been criminal 
negligence shown whereby these unfortunate men met their deaths, then it will be your 
duty to bring a charge of manslaughter; and you cannot say you honestly and con- 
scientiously believe that fair and proper and ordinary—not fanciful—means of ventila- 
tion were taken to ensure the lives of these men, and for the protection of all working 
under their management in this pit. If you, however, think that cautious and experi- 
enced men could have gone into this drift with safety; if you can, after hearing all the 
evidence, convince yourselves of that, then that charge cannot be brought. You must 
prove criminal negligence. Gentlemen, first you will have to decide whether or not the 
second rule of the pit has been infringed ; next, whether the ventilation was proper or 
improper, and, then, whether the deaths of these men were caused by the infringement 
of the rules in question, There can, however, be no doubt as to the causeof the deaths. 
The medical evidence, which has never been attempted to be disproved, has gone to 
make that decisive. . 

After four hours’ deliberation, the foreman of the jurors announced that 
they had found a verdict of “ Accidental Death, but would recommend the coal proprie- 
tors to keep a more efficient staff of overmen to carry out the colliery rules properly.” 








his duty, as an Inspector, after he had a letter from the directors. There was nothing 
the matter with the drift that he was aware of at that time. Llis duties were defined 
by Act of Parliament. He did not give the directors notice in writing, as directed by 
Act of Parliament, after he examined the pit.—By Mr. Ropents: He never saw the de- 
fendants, and, therefore, could make no suggestion to them. When he was at Cleator 
Moor he was examining Hope pit, and not No. 2 pit. 


Mr. Joseru Dickinson examined: He had been deputed by the Go- 
vernment to assist Mr. Dunn in this enquiry. His inspection of the pit was confined to 
the causes of the accident—that is, principally to the driftway, and to such other places 
as he thought necessary. The fan was at work thea. Four men were at the place, and 
two of them were working it. They were working as men should work. The air they 
produced did not clear away all the gas, There was a portion of gas left in the roof. 
The boxes were large enough to commence and to drive the drift for a certain distance, 
which would depend upon the quantity of gas met with. At the time he saw the boxes 
the size was too small, and not, in his opinion, sufficient for ventilation. He saw it an- 
der the most advantageous circumstances in which it could be placed. The jointing of 
the boxes appeared to have been newly plastered with mortar, and no work having been 
going on in the way ot ciearing the driftway, no fresh surfaces of coal were being cut,so 
as to liberate fresh supplies of gas, The fan wasin addition to two ventilating furnaces, 
which would also tend to create a drait through the air-pipes, and would, ot course, bean 
assistance. Both of them had failed. He measured the air coming out of the pipeat the 
inner end of the drift, and found it to he 258 cubic feet per minute, which is only a small 
quantity, and quite insufficient for emergencies, which ought to have been expected in 
such a place. He looked into the driftway which connects Whinny Pit with No. 2 pit, 
and saw that there was there a regulator with an aperture 14 in. square in it, the rest 
of the air-pipe having been stopped up so as to force air to the other part. of No, 2 Pit, 
distant from the drift, the alr coming through the aperture long before the supply of the 
drifting. He measured the air coming through the aperture, and found it to be 2398 
cubie feet, that being the whole of the supply of ventilation for the drifting. Of that 
quantity only one-ninth, or 258 cubic feet, reached the extremity, where it was princi- 
pally required. In his opinion, seeing that they had got to the coal, the boxes ought to 
have been increased to 3 feet square, instead of 1 foot square, as they now are. They 
ought also to have means taken to take the air into the upper portion of the drift, so 
that gas might be prevented from becoming lodged in the roof. These means are 
simple, consisting of brattices being placed across the lower portions of the drift, so as to 
throw the air over into the upper portions ; or, by another way, by having braticing placed 
length ways in the drift, so as to have the air going underneath, and returning over the 
top. The accumulations of gas in the roof of the working, of which so many of the wit- 
nesses have spoken with so much levity, and the impossibility of getting rid of which 
were, in his opinion, violations of the first general rules of the Act, and such as ought not 
to be allowed in any properly regulated colliery. They were dangerous. He was sur- 
prised at the timidity with which the men rogarded his making the examination of the 
bores in the roof with the safety-lamp. The:* was no danger in making the examina- 
tion, he had made thousands. Gas might be in the roof, and not be discovered unless such 
an examination is made. The special rules order such an examination to be madeevery 
eight hours, The rules were made by the directors, according to the Act of Parliament. 
This rule had been violated. The ventilation ought to be sufficient to meet all common 
mining emergencies. He had known of cause of death from gas when there had been no 
ignition, He had known such cases. He did not consider that it was proper that a fan 
and two boxes should not have been working from Saturday at noon till Sunday at mid- 
day. The ventilation ought to have been continuous, especially as in this instance it was 
too small. He saw the fan working, and considered that four men were not too many 
to keep it working efficiently, Unless the fan was moving with a good velocity it would 
not sufficiently ventilate the drift. It appeared to be hard work for the men, and two 
men could not, in his opinion, keep up the work for eight hours with efficiency. An In- 
spector has the power to examine every part of a colliery, but they could not do so on ac- 
count of their extent. When the ventilation is bad the alterations are to be made on the 
responsibility of the coalowners, and not of the Inspectors. (ne of the points required 
by the Act is for the Inspectors to see that the ventilation is sufficient.—By Mr. PatrTson: 
The gas gradually pines away after the coal is wrought; and, therefore, he was sur- 
prised to find it in this state, as he saw the working under as advantageous circumstances 
as it could have been. The ground was not to be trusted as free from gas. The next 
fault seen was at the place where the gas was—probably ut one of the highest portions of 
the driftway. Coal was underneath it. At the time he was in it was free, with the 
exception of this lodgment. There was not sufficient ventilation as might be expected 
to meet emergencies. He would have considered it imprudent without more ventilation ; 
wherever gas is !odging, and when they are past the margin of safety it is Nature’s warn- 
ing, and ought to be atonce remedied. If the caution is disregarded the gas accumulates, 
and the next thing is an explosion. There was no pit in his district in the same condition, or 
he would have got it altered. The end of the steer is 41 ft. fromthe fall. Thegas did ac- 
cumulate 41 ft. from the fall. It occurred to him to step out of the line, and put a ques- 
tion, “ Why was the fall not replaced, when an hour and a-half would have done it ?” 
According to the evidence, those people went in to their work, and were suffocated before 
there is proof they did a stroke of work. It wasclearly shown tbat it was not intended 
to have the fall cleared away sooner. It was not indispensably necessary to wait until 
the fall wascleared away before some temporary means were adopted. Until the boxes 
were ready, it was not a good place for workmen to bein. From the timidity with 
which the examination was made, it does not seem that the examination Was thoroughly 
made. Remarks were made at his using the lamp vertically,as he held the lamp full of 
gas, touching every portion of the gauze. It was the only efficient way of testing the 
gas. The gas where he held the lamp fired with the lamp held vertically, and he be- 
lieved that if he bad held the lamp against the roof the lamp was quite safe. But he 
would not recommend men there to try as an experiment this plan. Sir Humphry 
Davy never intended his lamp to be used instead of ventilation. In that pit he thought 
they had depended upon the lamp instead of ventilation. The piank was put up too 
late; it was “locking the door after the horse was stolen.” It was quite admitted 
that it was common to have 4 yards of fire-damp in the place. He approved of 
fans and boxes to a certain extent, but when not compatible with safety, he would re- 
commend other means.—By the Coroner : Could assure them that this colliery isinsuch 
a slovenly state that ifhecould stop it he would do so. If these parties were told not 
to go beyond the “all, he still believed that these men acted to the best of their know- 
ledge ; and had they returned with the saw it is very likely that they would never have 
heard anything of the matter. To allow these men to go down, generally knowing 
the dangerous state of the pit, the employers were fifty times more to blame than the 
poor fellews who wentin. He could answer in no plainer terms. The workmen must 
obey the orders of their superiors implicitly.—By Mr. Roserts: The mortar which he 
saw on the boxes appeared to have been made since the accident. The fire that he ob- 
served In the roof was where the fan and boxes were in their full vigour, 








Meetings of Mining Gompanies, 


NORTH NANT-Y-MWYN MINING COMPANY (LIMITED), 


The annual general meeting of shareholders was held at the company’s 
offices, Crown-court, Threadneedle-street, on June 5, 

Mr. Greoree Searpy (the managing director) in the chair. 

The report of the directors stated that the capital subscribed was 25001., 
half of which (1250/.) went for the purchase of the minealone. The pressing liabilities 
that had accrued before the mine came into the hands of the present management trenched 
greatly upon the three calls that have subsequently been made, the laxity also of the 
shareholders in responding to the calls (an amount of 647. 10s. remaining outstanding), 
and the large amount of 115/. 10s. having actually being forfeited, these two items alone 
nearly absorbing the value of one of the calls; all these circumstances have combined 
to cripple the resources at the command of the directors, and as a necessary consequence 
have greatly limited their sphere of operations, but notwithstanding these adverse cir- 
cumstances much has been done by way of developing the mine; and the periodical 
re received from the captain, giving detafls of the work done and the continuous 
indications that present themselves of the existence of good deposits of ore, have encon- 
raged the directors to pursue the course of development the mine has been undergoing, 
in the hopes of eventually alighting upon a rich and lasting deposit. The position of the 
mine to Lisburne and Nant-y-Mwyn is highly favourable, situated as it is on thesouth 
of the former and north of the latter. The following statement, copied from the“ Mineral 
Statistics of the United Kingdom ” for 1861, will give some idea of the wealth abound- 











ing in the district :— ore. Lead. Silver? 
*Lisburne Mines........Tons 2833 3 ....Tons 218017 ....Ozs. 5831 
Nant-y-Mwyn ...ecceseeee 805 536 0 2680 


(* The average price of dar silver quoted that Year was 5s. 034d. per ounce, 
prices of pig-lead gave the average at 22/. Os. 4d. per ton.] 


The following resumé of the operations that have been carried on upon the mine will 
clearly show to the shareholders that much energy has been brought to bear. There 
are several lodes and cross-courses traversing the sett, and the main loderuns nearly 
parallel with the operations on the top of the hill, at about 8 fms. north of the old shaft ; 
a shaft has been sunk about 16 fms., from the bottom of which several tons of ore have 
been raised, and are now lying on the surface; it is from this spot that the specimens 
now lying at the office for inspection were taken. It will be necessary to sink at least 
10 fms. further to prove the extent of the deposit, and then todrive east and west on the 
course of the lode. In the wood down in the valley there are three old levels driven 
westward by the old workings on the course of the main lode, The bottom level is 
about 150 fms. long, upon which we have been carrying on our operations with varied 
success; on the sides of this level we have broken away several good bunches of ore. 
Further north there are two other levels driven on the course of otherlodes; the north- 
ernmost one, which is nearly at the northern boundary of the sett, is the only one cleared 
at present ; the lode is intersected at about 11 fms. from the adit’s mouth, and driven 
upon westward 7 fms.,and eastward about 4 fms.; the lode is about 2 ft. wide, with 
some spots of lead ore, intermixed with gossan and blende. The directors, in conclu- 
sion, have to state that after much delay the lease has been executed, which gives tigen 
the property upon very favourable terms. There remain now only 2s. per sha 
final amount of capital to be called in, which will place at their disposal the sum 
5002, With the outlay that will necessarily have to be made, it will be seen that this 
sum can be rendered available for the greater development of the mine. In the mean- 
time it remains with the shareholders by promptly responding to the calls, that the 
directors will be enabled to hold out any hopes of a satisfactory result. 


The Cuarrman, having moved the adoption of the report and accounts, urged the de- 
sirability of the shareholders—of which he was the largest—adopting some plan whereby 
an adequate amount of capital could be obtained to develope the property in a more 
vigorous manner, which, there could be no doabt, was the sole desideratum to bring 
about the most satisfactory results. It might, perhaps, be as well to mention that the 
whole of the directors stood precisely in the same position as their fellow-sbareholders, 
having had nothing whatever to do with the formation of the company. Ile was de- 
sirous that each shareholder should know the exact position of the company, and with 
that view he would mention that the capital at the command of the directors was 5001, 
out of which amount 200/. would have to be absorbed in liquidation of the liabilities. 

A SHAREHOLDER enquired if the cost of the purchase of the lease of the mine was in- 
cluded in the item of 17007, ?—The CuairMan replied that 1700/. was the original cost 
of the whole concern. All the shares were taken by the vendor at 5s. paid. Whether 
he did a legal or illegal thing he co Chairman) could not say, but the vendor claimed 

at amount, and had sold them. 

intr. F Lane enquired if the lease had been completed ?—The Cuatnman replied that 
it was now ready for execution, and stated that the terms were for 21 years, with 
1-15th royalty, His favourable opinion of the property had lately been considerably 
strengthened by what had been seen in the lowest adit in the sett, which was about 
100 fms. below the other points of operation. There would be about 200 fms. to drive 
to get under the present excavations, and it was estimated it would cost about 10s. per 
tathom to make tbe adit practically available. 

Mr, T. C. Surta asked the captain if he proposed sinking any further at present ? 

Capt. Josep WrtttaMs replied that he proposed sinking the shaft another 10 fms. 

The CuarrMaNn said he had already mentioned that he was by far the largest shure- 

holder, but he was fully prepared to adopt any course which his fellow-shareholders 
might suggest for the raising of sufficient capital to enable the mine to be prosecuted 
with vigour. : 
Mr. T. C, Sarr thought that every shareholder, after perusing the report just read, 
would come to the conclusion that the present company commenced operations with @ 
ridiculously small capital. He bad been induced to take an interest in the undertaking 
by the several promising features which the property presented; and he was now — 
than ever of the opinion that if a small amount of additional capital could be raised = : 
judiciously expended upon the property it would well remunerate the proprietors. ss 
must not be forgotten that there were more than indications of a good lode, and that : 
was in the limestone; but it was impossible to develope it with the scant a 
present at the command of the directors. It appeared to him that the only alterna ~ 
was to increase the company’s capital. If that were decided upon the better cou ~ 
would be for the shareholders present to recommend the directors to convene a pceroaed 
general meeting for that purpose. As regards that portion of the company’s ae 
which had been expended by the present directors, all he could say was that every 
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had been taken that it should be economically expended ; and that, he thought, was 
evidenced by the amount of work done at the mine. 

The CHAIRMAN said that none of the directors had taken any remuneration for their 
services, although their duties had been of an arduous and unthankful character. 

Mr. Smrrsa stated it had been suggested that an equal number of shares to those already 
issued should be created, and issaed at the same price, which would give an increased 
capital of 25001. 

Capt. WiLL1aMs believed that would be sufficient to develope the mine, and bring it 

to a productive state. 
me F. LANE enquired the estimated cost of sinking the shaft 10 fms. ?—Capt. WiLL1aMs 
replied that it would cost about 107. per fathom. 

Mr. F. Lane thought it would be better to call up the remaining capital, before any 
step was taken with respect to the raising of additional capital. 


The CuArmmMan said the directors proposed doing so; and if any good result wereim- | 


mediately realised it would, perhaps, not be n to raise so much capital as that 
suggested. Shareholders must not forget that thelr property was situated between the 
two richest mines in Wales—the Lisburne and Nant-y-Mwyn. 

Capt. WrILLtaMs, in answer toa question, stated that he thought the best plan would 
be to sink 10 fms. at once, and when the level was extended westward there would be 
100 fms. of backs.—The report and accounts were then received and adopted. 

Mr. Sirs thought it would be better to take the sense of the meeting upon the question 
of an increase of capita!, as it was in the power of the directors to call a special meeting. 

Messrs. T. C. Smith, C. Warwick, E. Drew, G. Searby, and Capt. Maude were elected 

i the ensuing year. 
? The Cuarmcay, in aay to a question, stated that those shareholders who had not 
paid their calls were out of the concern, and that there was a set of good shareholders. 

-Mr. Drew felt satisfied that the whole of the shareholders felt that their worthy 
Chairman was deserving of the company’s thanks for the careful manner in which he 

ted its affairs. 
ey art was obliged to Mr. Drew for the compliment, but the fact was he 


ior himself, which was one reason why he exercised that care. 


y gfithe Chairman) was so largely interested in the undertaking that he was really working 
, ~¢ fe 
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ous vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and directors. 
—— He could assure the proprietors that no effort 
of 


The Cuairnman acknowledged the vote. 
‘would be spared to bring the mine as quickly as possible into a successful position,’ 
which he had no doubt, if the necessary capital were provided. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


GREAT NORTH TOLGUS MINING COMPANY. 
The adjourned special general meeting of shareholders was held at the 
offices of the company, Gresham House, Old Broad-street, on June 5, 
Mr. Joseru Janron in the chair. TT 





Mr. T. Sparco (the secretary) read the notice convening the meeting. 
The Cuarrman said the object of adjourning the meeting until the pre- | 


sent time was for the purpose of obtaining legal opinion as to the right of transferring 
certain shares. That opinion had been obtained, according to which theré seeméd to 
be no doubt that the right of transfer did exist. He apprehended some interested 
parties might dispute the right; but that was a matter with which the company had 
nothing to do, and, therefore, it must be left to those parties to settle among themselves, 
As the directors had become satisfied that a legal transfer could be made, the next thing 
‘was to recover the calls due upon them, which amounted to something like 10007. That 
‘would be sufficient to liquidate the whole of the company’s debts, and leave funds in 
bands to continue the prosecution of the mine; and, if the meeting were agreeable to 
make another call of (say) 2s. per share, the workings of the mine could be continued 


till about the end of the year, by which time Capt. Cornwall Henwood would tell them | 


whether or not some considerable quantity of ore would be realised. It was to be re- 


membered that there was now but a little distance to sink before that point was reached | 


which had been the main object of the former, as well as of the present, company; there- 
fore, there could not be a divided opinion that there were great prospects of success, and 
that those prospects would soon be realised. But, before proceeding further with the 
business of the meeting, it would, perhaps, be better if the secretary submitted to the 
meeting the opinion of Mr. T. Tapping, to which reference had already been made. 

The CHAIRMAN thought it would be better for the present meeting to ratify the modi- 
fication alluded to. The company, per se, had nothing whatever to complain about in 


connection with that arrangement; but still it was quite as well to be fortified by a 


good legal opinion. 

Mr. THIsTLEToN said it seemed to him that the opinion which had been obtained fully 
coincided with what was stated at the last meeting. 

Mr. SPENcER thought, to be on the safe side, and quite legal, it would be better to 
read the minutes of the directors’ meeting, at which the modification of the contract 
was adopted. 

Mr. SNELL said, as the proprietor of the mine for the time being, he did consent to 
accept 15,000 shares, half (10s. per share) paid-up, instead of 7500 (11.) fally paid-up. 

Mr. Spencer was still of opinion that it would be better to read the minutes referring 
to the modification of the contract, ani have them confirmed by the present meeting, by 
which no difficalty could arise hereafter. 

Upon the proposition of Capt. CORNWALL Henwoop, seconded by Mr. SPencer, it was 
unanimously resolved that the minutes of Oct, 27 be passed and adopted. 

It was also resolved that the directors be requested to forfeit the 7000 shares in the 
name of Mr, Snell, and that the same be offered pro rata to the existing shareholders at 
2s. per share, being the amount of calls due upon them. 

The Cuarrman said the resolution jast passed stated that these shares should be offered 
to the existing shareholders, but he thought some time should be stated as to their ac- 
ceptance or otherwise. 

Mr. SPENCER suggested that to the resolution just passed the following words should 
‘be added :—“ And that noshareholder should be allowed to accept the offer after the ex- 

‘piration of ten days.”—Agreed to. 


| 
The Secretary sald there was a difference between the company and himself; but he 


was quite willing to accept forfeited shares equal to that amount. (Hear, hear.) 
understood that there were something like 10,000. 

The Secretary stated that there were 10,569 unallotted shares. 

It was then proposed that the 10,569 unallotted shares should be offered to the public 


‘at 12s. per share—6s. on allotment, and 6s. at the end of three months; and thut an | 


abridged prospectus be advertised in the Mining Journal and Times. 

Mr. STICKLAND having seconded the proposition, it was put and carried unanimously. 

The Cuarrman said it was absolutely necessary that some steps should be taken to 
provide money at the mine. 

The Secretary sald that, sooner than the credit of the company should suffer, or that 
the miners should be put to any inconvenience, he would send down 50/., if the directors 
drew a cheque for that amount. 

The Cuatnman felt that the means should be furnished. If the company were deter- 
mined to continue the prosecution of the mine, the small outstanding debts must be paid. 
Mr. Spargo had kindly offered to send down 50/., if the directors signed a cheque for 
that amount. Although it might not, perhaps, bein accordance with the usual custom, 
yet, taking all circumstances into consideration, he, as a director, was quite willing to 
‘sign a cheque for the amount required. 

A resolution was then passed to the effect that a cheque for 50/. be drawn, which Mr. 
‘Spargo undertook to cash. 

Mr. SticKLanp said it appeared that several of the present directors lived in Liver- 
‘pool, It seemed that what was wanted were some gentlemen residing in or near London, 
who could assist in carrying out the objects of the undertaking. 

Mr. SPENCER suggested that the board should be strengthened by the addition of one 
or two more directors. 

The CuarrMaN could have no possible objection to that suggestion being adopted ; but 
as the whole of the directors resign, according to the Articles of Association, in three 
months from the present, he thought that would be the time to discuss the question sug- 
gested by the last speaker. 

A unanimous vote of thanks to the Chairman having been passed, 

The CaarrMan acknowledged the compliment in appropriate terms, and stated that it 
was his desire to promote to the utmost the best’ interests of the company, and for the 
obvious reason that he was interested in its success ; therefore, in any office he performed 
for the advancement of the weal of the shareholders he was not unmindfal of his own 
individaal interest. There was no question in his mind that, if the present difficulties 
could be tided over, the Great North Tolgus would yet yield a very handsome return to 
its proprietors. The fact was, this mine had not had its intrinsic merits developed ; in- 
deed, the points—and most important points they were—for the attainment of which 
the former company was formed, and hai expended its capital, and towards which the 
efforts of the present pany were directed, were yet unattained. The time, however, 
‘was not far distant when he hoped it would be his pleasing duty to congratulate his 
fellow-sharcholders upon the achievement of a great and substantial success. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


The following are extracts from the reports of disinterested practical authorities : — 
June 5, 1862.—The situation of this property is all that can be desired, and would, I 
ehink, by anyone at first ylance be pronounced a first-rate property. On the south, and 
traversed by the same cross-courses, are the South Tolgus, Great South Tolgus, Wheal 
Baller, Wheal Basset, South Wheal Basset, West Basset, South Frances, and other rich 
mines in this celebrated district; on the west is Seton and West Seton Mines; south- 
cast is the Treleigh Consols and North Downs (immediately adjoining), the lodes of 
which mines are the same as those of the Great North Tolgus, with the same character 
of the lode in every description; having the Carn Brea Hill on the south and St. Agnes 
TIill on the north (both granite). It will, therefore, be seen that, in addition to a good 
productive locality, the lodes are embedded in a beautiful channel of blue killas, orclay- 
slate, in such as the productive mines of the district are found. The sett contains seven 
east and west lodes, two elvan courses, and two cross-courses, the east and west, and 
the Wheal Parent and Mary; the former underlies north, the latter south; the Wheal 
Denner lode underlies south, and will form a janction with the present lode at about 
70 fms. below the surface. The large elvan course runs nearly parallel with the Mary 
lode, and will, by underlying north, form a junction with the latter-named lode about 
the 70, These junctions should be regarded as important points, as no doubt they will 
be the most prodactive. I have said the lodes of the Setons are the same as those of 
Great North Tolgus; these are the Parent and Mary, at present yielding so much ore in 
North Downs, only a short distance to the east (the ore dipping west). From the nature 
of the ground, also the character of the lodes and their produce, which is in every way 
alike, and, taking the Setons on the west, and the rich lodes as a guide for Great North 
Tolgus, there cannot be but one opinion that, with a little perseverance, the latter-nambtd 
mine will at no very distant period be on an equal footing with the former. In conclu- 
sion, I beg to say, after carefully stadying and taking all things into consideration con- 
nected with thts mine, aud the locality of adjoining mines, I fearlessly assert that, with 
& little patienee, economy, and vigour, the Great North Tolgus will become a very valu- 
ble property.—J, HopaEs. 


June 8, 1860.—Agreeably to your request, I have carefully inspected your most valu- 
xble property, and beg to hand you the particulars of the same. I descended from sur- 
face through @ footway, at a depth of 24 fms., whieh fs the present adit. From thence 
I passed through a cross-cut north 6 fms., which brought me to Wheal Mary champion 
lode, From the appearance of this lode in the back, and more especially in the bottom, 
of the level, there must certainly have been a great quantity of ores removed. In going 
east from cross-cut the lode varies from 1 to 6 ft. wide, a distance of 30 fms.; west of 
cross-cut, close to Derrick’s shaft, the lode is 3 ft. wide, and must certainly have been a 
large course of rich copper ore, as the former company let it at 7d. in 12. This level is 
extended within 60 fms. of the great cross-course which proved so productive through- 
out the whole of this important mining district. From Derrick’s shaft I again passed 
through a cross-cut north 12 fms., which intersected the engine lode; it is 18 in. wide, 
and laid open for about 30fms. This lode, at the present depth, is highly mineralised 
throughout, producing good stones of copper ore, with blende and mundic. I would re- 
mark that further north two strong and masterly lodes exist, bearing the same pro- 
mising appearance as those which I have laid before you, and, as the underlie of the three 
north lodes must certainly form a junction about the 80, combined with the assistance 
of a beautiful elvan, and the large cross-courses not far to the west, I hesitate not in 
saying you have a most valuable property.—W. GILBERT. 


Aug. 15, 1860,—The sett is very extensive, being three-quarters of a mile upon the 





A Proprietor thought that the unallotted shares should be offered to the public. He 


course of the lodes, of which there are seven, that have been worked upon by former 
parties at a shallow depth, and two upon which nothing has been done, with the excep- 
tion of cross-cutting pits. An adit has been brought up from the eastern boundary, on 
the Wheal Mury lode, for 150 fathoms in length, at which place a cross-cut is driven 
north to the Wheal Parent lode, proving them to a depth of 24 fms. from surface. Seve- 
ral tons of copper ore, of good quality, have been broken and sold from the back of the 
adit by the present company, and a good run of ore ground is gone down in the bottom 
of the adit, specimens from which are to beseenon the mine. The strata are all that can 
be desired, and the lodes are of a masterly character, and will, no doubt, make large 
quantities of ore in depth. From the nature and character of the lodes, and the country 
in which they are embedded, together with the rich locality in which they are situate 
(deing the richest in Cornwall), I think you are fairly justified in expecting a great, 
rich, and lasting mine in depth.—J. Dats. 


March 13, 1861.—The sett is very extensive, and is traversed by several known lodes, 
from which large returns have been made in the adjoining mines; there are, also, two 
large cross-courses about the centre of the sett, and a large elvan course in the south part, 
| about which all the adjoining mines were rich, the situation being adjacent to Wheal 
Parent and Wheal Mary to the east, West Tolgus and the Setons to the west, and 
Great South Tolgus to the south, from which large dividends have been paid to the ad- 
ventarers. I should recommend the engine-shaft being sunk at once, and, at the same 
time, sink the fiat-rod shaft, and that no time be lost in exploring on both lodes, as fast 
as possible, the strata being congenial for mineral and highly mineralised, from which I 
should say the time is not far distant when large and profitable returns will be made.— 
J. Pore, Manager of West Basset. 


WHEAL TRELAWNY MINING COMPANY. 


A general meeting of proprietors was held at the company’s offices, 
Broad-street-buildings, on Thursday,—Mr. R. Hatuerr in the chair. 

Mr. Dunsrorp (the secretary) read the notice convening the meeting, 
and the minutes of the last were read and confirmed. 

A statement of accounts for the three months, ending with costs for 
| March, was submitted, from which the following is condensed :— 
| Sale Of lead Ore... sccescccccccescccscessseescscsscsesevess £0008 15 1 


Mine COSt .cccccrscccccccscccccccessccsses L906 6 2 
Merchants’ DILIS ....seseeeeseccverss 1312 9 9 


4 
2 7 2=— 4858 11 


Leaving credit DAIGNCO ...,.c..cseeccceseeesereeeee£ 510 3 8 


The balance of assets over liabilities was 9357. 19s. 1d. 
The report of the agents was read, as follows :— 


June 10.—Smith’s, or the North Part of the Mine: The 182 south is worth 61. per fm. 
The 182 north is also worth 62. per fm. We have communicated a winze from the 172to 
the 182, which has laid open some good tribute ground, and have commenced another 
winze about 5 fathoms in advance of the 182 south, #o as to be down against that level 
reaches it, in order to cut open ground as fast ag possible. The 172 north is now home 
to Chippendale’s shaft, and in about one month from this time Chippendale’s shaft will 
de communicated to this level, which will well ventilate this part of the mine, The 
162, north of Chippendale’s, is worth 5/, per fm. We have driven over a good lodeof ore 
| for 45 fms. in length in this level. The 172, south of Smith’s, is worth 5/. per fathom. 
The 140, north of Chippendale’s, is worth 4/. per fm.—Trelawny’s District: In the 150, 
south of shaft about 60 fms., we have during the last 6 fms. passed through a slide, bat 
| the lode is now improving, and producing stones of lead. The 150 north is worth 171. 
| perfm.; we have driven over a good lode of ore for 30 fms. in this level, worth from 
151, to 201. per fm., which is still in reserve, From this report you will see the pro- 
priety of resuming the sinking of Tretawny’s shaft, which will be done, Oar tribute 
pitches, on the whole, are much the same as for some time past, and our next sampling 
will be a little over the last, which will complete our credits for the ensuing quarter. 
You will observe that we have a good staff of tutwork men, so that the mine may be 
developed as fast as possible, having at the same time due regard to economical working. 
—Francis Pryor, RicHarp Pryor, THomas GRENFELL. 


The CHAIRMAN moved the adoption of the report and accounts, 

Mr. BaLsTER enquired the reason of the item of 28/. for discount ?—The Secretary 
explained that at the last account a months’s cost was brought up, so that the financial 
position of the company was upon a@ different footing than hitherto, for they were now 
getting discounts from the merchants. He might, perhaps, exp!ain there was a credit 
for some 301. or 407. worth of mundic, which might have veen introduced into the pre- 
sent account, inasmuch as its cost of raising had been charged; but as it had not been 
weighed, and the amount being so small, a computation was not made. 

The report and accounts were received and adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN said the commi:tee had fully id pany’s fi ial posi- 
tion, and were unanimous in recommending the declaration of a dividend of 10s. per share. 

Mr. BALsTER fred if that of dividend had been earned ?—The CHAIRMAN 
replied that the amount earned was somewhat in excess of that which would be absorbed 
by the payment of the dividend proposed. 

The dividend was then formally declared. 
| Mr. Nicnotson said he wished to submit a resolution with respect to future general 

meetings. He found there were very few shares now held in Cornwall, and, therefore, 
there could be no necessity for holding alternate meetings on the mine, the more espe- 
| cially as they were attended with trouble andexpense. It might, perhaps, be desirable 
| to leave it to the discretion of the committee to convene a meeting on the mine (say) 
once in twelve months; bat he thought that the resolution at present on the books to 
| the effect that alternate meetings were to be held on the mine should be rescinded. 
| Mr. Pace could see no objection to the adoption of such a course. 
It was unanimously resolved that the resolution passed on July 29, 1861, relative to 
| the holding of alternate general meetings in the county, be rescinded, and that it be left 
to the discretion of the committee to convene an occasional meeting on the mine, 

The CHarrMan sald that resolution would relieve the ittee of a tax,b they 
felt themselves bound to attend those meetings, however inconvenient it might be. 

The SECRETARY, in answer to a question, stated that that they had secured a new 
lease of Mr. Carthew’s land for the term of 21 years, inclading the meadow, upon the 
original dues ; and the lease of Mr. Trelawny’s land was also settled. 

A SHAREHOLDER asked if the committee could give any Idea as to the general prospects 
of the mine ?—The CHAIRMAN said the committee believed from the general prospects of 
the mine that dividends would be declared for some time tocome. They hoped to still 
further improve the financial position of the company, which they would be able to do 
if the shareholders did not determine upon dividing too closely. 

The Secretary said the agents considered the general prospects of the mine to be of a 
very encouraging cnaracter. He had visited the property twice since the last meeting, 
and he found that the bottom of the mine was looking well. They were now driving 
into the new ground, which they had hitherto been prohibited from doing. It would, 
perhaps, be remembered that the levels had reached the bouncary at this point, and that 
| there was a good lodeineach end; this, therefore, was an imprortant acquisition. Gene- 
| rally the mine looked well for a permanently productive property. The richest part at 
| present was in Trelawny’s, where the average of the ground was much better. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and committee was passed, when the proceedings 
terminated. 


| LOWER TALDRWS AND CLODD-FA-COED SLATE CO. 


The annual ordinary general meeting of shareholders was held at the 

company’s office, Bucklersbury, on Tuesday, ; 
Mr. Ponsonsy A. Moors, in the chair. 

Mr. P. J. Kearney (secretary) read the notice convening the meeting. 

The report of the directors stated that they had much gratification in 
bringing under the notice of the shareholders the greatly improved posi- 
tion of their property since the last annual meeting, and the assdfance of its continaance 
afforded by the recent developments. Tittle more than ae have elapsed since 
the systematic commencement of the works, but notwiths ing many obstacles more 
or less inseparable from such undertakings, and much general discouragement, the di- 
rectors can now refer with satisfaction to the report of the engineer. Slate making on 
a small scale has already begun, and within two or three preceding weeks 5000 slates of 
the first quality have been made, and the directors have no doubt that a stéady progres- 
sive increase may be confidently relied on. The forfeited shares now stood at the com- 
pany’s disposal, which, together with the hitherto unissued shares, amounting in all to 
2779, represent a reserved capital of nearly 7000/. The direttors deem it advisable to at 
once re-issue those forfeited shares, still reserving 2000 for future contingencies, and 
would be happy to place them with the present shareholders at par. The directors also 
seek powers to raise, by mortgage or otherwise, any sum or sums not exceeding in the 
whole 5000/., to be applied, as circumstances may require, to the more rapid develop- 
ment of the quarry, and consequent acquisition of dividends. They trust those powers 
will be readily accorded them, as being unquestionably the most advisable way of pro- 
curing means to carry on the undertaking in the event of the forfeited shares above 
mentioned not being promptly subscrited for. The directors congratdlate the share- 
holders (after the unexpected period of suspense and anxiety undergone) on the im- 
proved prospects of the quarry, and hope for a continuance of the confidence hitherto 
so liberally reposed in them. 

The report of the company’s engineer, Mr. G. L. Fuller, concluded by stating that he 
congratulated the board and himselt upon being able to place before them a statement 
more encouraging than some previous ones, because dealing More than those with pre- 
sent facts, rather than promises for the future. And he hoped that the board and the 
remainder of the shareholders would now agree with him, and act upon the opinion he 
had for some time urged—that a sufficieacy of good slate lies under a given area of the 
vein, the direction of which they knew, to pay hand ly foropening; and that when 
they had opened a large enough extent and depth to be independent of the “ faults ” and 
“ posts” which o¢cur in all quarries, they might hope for a steady retarr. To do this 
quickly and economically required the capital to be promptly supplied. 

The CHatrman said he met the proprietors upon the present occasion with much 
greater pleasure than when he last addressed them. Although it was true they had not 
yet arrived at that point which all companies desired to attain—the payment of a divi- 
dend—yet he would beable to show, and his statement would be confirmed by the engi- 
neer, it would not be long before this company reached that most important point. Of 
the past so much had been said at former meetings, that he would merely revert to it now 
by saying that neither the engineers nor the directors had been to blame for having laid 
the statements before the shareholders, as the engineers gave their opinion from the 
quality of the slate that was found and the trials made as to its extent; and the di- 
rectors had given their opinion from personal inspection and from the reports that were 
laid before them by engineers who were perfectly qualified to give an opinion upon such 
matters. This he might safely say—if the shareholders had been disappointed in not 
having received as yet an equivalent for their capital, that the directors were doubly so, 
for they had not only themselves to think of, but also thelr friends. He hoped, how- 
ever, this disappointment would soon find an end. The present position of the quarry 
was this—the ground hai been fairly opened which it would be profitable for the com- 
pany to work; they knew there was a sufficiency of good slate to pay for working away, 
and making a large and excellent quarry. They knew this to be a fact by the trials 
made, and, as the quarry continued to be opened out, there was power of machinery 
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sufficient for making enough slates to pay interest upon the money expended in opening 
the property ; and it was to be remembered that the yield of slates would increase as 
the room for working was extended. During the past month they had been uncovering 
and opening as fast as their means would allow ; and, while they had thas been enlarging 
the quarry, they had been able to make some thousands of slates of excellent qnality 
from the blocks removed. During the last six weeks between 8000 and 9000 slates had 
been made in this way—he meant from the blocks removed for the opening out of the 
quarry. Some of those were of large size; it was trae they were not the largest size, but | 
most certainly as large as could be expected from these blocks. It had been suggested 
by different shareholders that the quarry should be worked faster; but these sugges- 
' tlons were not accompanied by the means to do that which was recommended. The 





directors had been compelled to reg the op by the means at their disposal ; 
but still the point had now been arrived at when the directors were able to say most 
indubitably that there was slate which could be worked upon remuneratively. Al 

it could not be denied that some portion of the capital had been expended in unprodue- 
tive work, still most of it would prove of permanent benefit, and would have to be done 
at some time or other. During the past year there had been expended about 250/, 
per month ; but a considerable proportion of that amount had been absorbed by general 
expenses. For instance, the steam-engine was kept constantly at work night and day, 
and there was also the expense of the staff. As to the general expenses, they would 
not be appreciably increased if the monthly expenditure at the quarry was as much ag 
5007. He now came to the point referred to in the notice convening the meeting—the 
consideration of the fature. The directors had asked for authority to borrow money on 
the mortgage of the quarry, or by the issue of debenture bonds to any amount not ex- 
ceeding 5000/., for the purpose of more extensively opening ont the quarry. From cal- 
culations that had been made, it appeared that even during the opening of the quarry a 
sufficient number of slates would be made to pay an interest on the money expended, 
and that in the course of nine or ten months sufficient ground might be opened to 
place it in & profitable condition. He might, perhaps, mention that the balance-sheet, 
which was made up to April 30, showed an amount unexpended of about 2000/., which, 
with the 5000/. the directors asked authority to borrow, would give ample funds for all 
the requirements. A suggestion had been made that, for the purpose of raising this ad- 
ditional capital, preference shares should be created. That question had been carefully 
considered by the directors, and it was their opinion that it would be more prudent to 
raise the sum by the issue of debentures, or by mortgaging the property. Moreover, 
they had reason to believe there would be no difficulty in thus raising the amount re- 
quired. He wished to say a word about the forfeited shares; it had been with great 

1 the directors had forfeited any shares, but there was a certain pressure from 
without which obliged them to do so, in justice to those shareholders who had paid up 
their calls regularly. It had not been done in any partial or arbitrary spirit, because, 
where a willingness was expressed to pay the overdue calls, time had been given. In 
some few cases there seemed a determination not to pay any more calls,and others posi- 
tively refused to do so; therefore, there was no alternative bat to forfeit their shares. 
The amount paid upon them had been placed to the credit of the general expenses of the 
company. He concluded by moving the reception and adoption of the report and 
balance-sheet. 

Dr, Denpy seconded the proposition. 

Mr. Baker said he did not think he could support the directors in their opinion as to 
the mortgage of the property. 

The CuatRMAN said a resolution would presently be submitted upon that question, 
when the board would be glad to hear the opinion of the shareholders upon it. 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Sir James Dombrain and Mr, 8. Beialey, were re-elected; and 
Messrs, Carttar and Harper were re-appointed auditors. 

The meeting was then made special, 

Dr. DeNDY said he begged to propose a resolution to the following effect :—* That 
the directors be authorised to raise and borrow from time to time, on mortgage, or 
other security on the property, any sum or sums, not exceeding in the whole the sum 
of 50007., for the purposes of the company.” As he had been at the quarry later than 
any of the other directors, it would, perhaps, be expected that he would express an 
opinion as to its position and pros . He was in Wales at the end of Jast month, 
when he took an opportunity of visiting not only the Lower Taldrws, but several of 
the quarries in the Festiniog district, the Crosier Mountain, and the Liantwit Valley. 
He had opportunities of conversing with several well-informed men respecting the 
quarries in general, and the result of his investigation was that the Lower Taldrws 
would compare very favourably with any other quarry, the development of which was 
commenced at about the same time, and upon which an equal amount of capital had been 
expended. There seemed to be no doubt upon this point—that it was universally al- 
lowed that the Lower Taldrws possessed a good vein of slate. The question all along 
had been whether there was enough of it. That had now been satisfactorily proved, 
and, therefore, all they had now to do was to open the quarry and make money. He 
should be the last person in the world to advocate any further expenditure, if he did 
not think it would produce a remunerative return. He must confess he had no faith in 
a very young quarry producing dividends; he preferred to see a quarry developed like 
that which Mr. Wyatt had opened in the Crosier Mountain. Mr. Wyatt made up his 
mind to expend 30,0007. before he would sell a single slate. That had been done, and 
there was no doubt bat that Mr. Wyatt was being handsomely rewarded for his outlay. 
As regarded the resolution just proposed, he knew it was the wish of the largest sbhare- 
holder and others that the necessary capital should be raised by preference shares, in- 
stead of by the mortgage of the property, and, for his own part, he would rather, if the 
wishes of those shareholders could be exactly carried out, that the money should be 
raised by preference shares. A wish had been expressed that the unallotted shares 
should be issued with a preferential interest, and that they should be offered to the 
shareholders pro rata. Such was his confidence in the undertaking that he would wil- 
lingly take his proportion at whatever interest might be agreed upon; and the largest 
shareholder had also expressed the same opinion. But then the idea was that each 
shareholder should take his proportion, which they now knew would not be the case; 
therefore, after considering the question, he had come to the conclusion that it would be 
better, at any rate, to give power to the directors to raise money on mortgage, and, if 
it were thought proper, that preference shares should also be issued. 

A discussion ensued, in which Messrs. Moss, Baker, Benyon, and others took part. It 

Ited in the i ly passing of the following amended resolution :—“ That the 
directors be authorised to raise and borrow, from time to time, on mortgage, or other se- 
curity on the property, any sum or sums, not exceeding in the whole the sum of 0001., 
for the purposes of the company, at a rate of interest not exceeding 6 per cent., or, at 
the discretion of the directors, by preference shares, bearing a 6 per cent. dividend, re- 
deemabie at par after five years.” 

A unanimous vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors terminated the proceedings. 

















MINING IN IRELAND—No. VI. 


[PROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN THE COUNTY OF CORK.] 


In a parallel range with the Cappagh, Ballycummisk, and Schull Bay 
Mines are several islands, comprising Horse Island, Castle Island, Long 
Island, Goat Island, &c. ‘These islands are from 4 to 1 mile south of the 
main Jand, and are along the line of the synclinal curve, which is trace- 
able to Crookhaven; the underlie of the rocks forming the islands being 
north, while the rocks skirting the shore of the main land underlie south. 
Extensive old works are seen in the eastern end of Horse Island, and lo- 
cally known as the “ Danes’ Works.” The West Cork Mining Com- 
pany, however, about 40 years ago, cleared up the old Danes’ Works, 
and sank some 30 or 40 fms. on the course of the lode, which produced 
considerable quantities of rich copper ore; and after the mine was abandoned a cargo of 
good ore wes shipped from the old burrows. Two or three lodes run through this is- 
land, and it is considered by those well acquainted with the district to be a valuable 
plece of mineral ground. Castle Island is to the west of Horse Island, in which there 
are also mineral indications. A few years since a shaft was sunk on one of the veins in 
this island by the Mining Company of Ireland, but the veins being found in a thinly 
laminated vertical slate rock, the prospects did not seem to warrant a farther trial. 
Long Island is west of Castle Island,and ina line with it. Over twenty years ago trials 
were made at the north and south sides of Long Island by Capt. Wm. Thomas, but the 
veins being small and twisted in the thinly laminated slate rock, he saw no prospect of 
doing any good, and advised that no further outlay should be incurred. Trials, how- 
ever, in the same spot were recently resumed, and carried on for several months, at a 
dead loss, and the operations are again abandoned. If the gentlemen, previous to spend- 
ing money in this spot, had asked for correct information as to its prospects, they might 
have obtained it, and saved their outlay. There is a report current that Long Island 
and Coney Island mines have been, or part of them, sold for some thousands of pounds ; 
whether the report is true or not I cannot say, but if they have been sold for anything 
the purchasers must have a bargain—and here will be another instance adduced that 
parties have lost money in Irish mines; but what has Irish mining to do with such 
transactions ? 

In a recent number of the Journal I have seen a very favourable report on Roaring 
Water Mine, from Capt. Wm. C. Paul, late of Knockmahon Mine, in which he states, 
what was well known before, that the lodes at Roaring Water are a continuation of the 
ran of lodes of Ballycummisk, Cappagh, &c. He also states that they have already 
raised between 70 and 80 tons of rich ore at Cappagh Mine, yielding from 40 to 60 per 
cent of pure copper. There is a fine lode in the bottom level at Cappagh, and also in 
the engine-shaft sinking under it. The cargo of ore, 77 tons, will be sold at Swansea 
on the 16th inst., but no person connected with Cappagh Mine ever supposed for a mo- 
ment it would yield from 40 to 60 per cent. of purecopper; and Capt. Paul's imagination 
seems to have run away with his judgment. There are specimens of ore in Cappagh 
and other mines in the district which will produce 60 per cent. of copper, but cargoes 
are different things from specimens. It is the opinion of the most competent judges in 
the district that there is every prospect of a good mine in Roaring Water betwee the 
eastern and western cross-courses, and that the right place for a permanent shaft would 
be near the orchard in the valley (and not on the top of the hill) on Grady’s lode, which 
in the open cut bas a most promising appearance, and is producing good stones of ore, 
gossan, spar, &c. A shaft on this spot would be likely to go down in a course of ore. 
The Middle, Orchard, and Thomas's lodes, reported by Captain Paul to be all yielding 
beautiful stones of rich ore, do not improve east of the eastern cross-course, nor are they 
producing any ore, and employing a number of men to drive levels 4 or 5 fms. under 
the surface cannot be expected to lead to profitable results. The synclinal curve men- 
tioned in the beginning of this paper is well defined near the engine-shaft in Crookhaven 
Mine. The rocks north of the shaft, and also at the north side of the harbour, dip south, 
and south of the shaft they dip north, so that the shaft appears to have been sunk just 
in the centre of the curve, or in the division of the rocks. In the south cliff there is a 
perfect section of the purple copper lode, the south part of which is sparry, and on the 
top of the cliff it underlies north, but at the base of the cliff it is nearly vertical. The 
north part of the lode, containing greens, also underlies a little north, but at the sea 
level it is about vertical, and also the slate rock at the north side in contact with it. 
The bedding of the different rocks is clearly defined in an open cutting between the 
south lode and the engine-shaft, the entire Jistance being 60fms. The 20 fathom level 
cross-cut, it appears, has been driven 51 fms., and the lode being nearly vertical, there 
would appear to be no mystery or delusion why it was not cut. The engine-shaft is 
perpendicular, and the cross-cut straight, and I have seen the dialling laid down on 
paper which makes the 20 fm. level cross-cut 64 fms. long, and the distance to drive to 
cut the lode 36 fms., making 100 fms.; whereas, as before stated, the entire distance 
from the shaft to the lode is only 60 fms. One would suppose that there would be no 
necessity to send a dialler from London to Crookhaven in order to make such a wonder- 
ful discovery. The purple copper lode, east of the little cove, is split into three parts, 
which diverge rapidly going east, but appear to form a great body of sparry branches in 
the south cliff, which will be intersected in the cross-cuts. 








MANuracture OF OxipE or Zi1nc.—An invention has been patented 
by Mr. George Darlington, of Minera, which consists in mixing zinc ores, 
with or without flux, with any description of smokeless carbonaceous ma- 
terial, for the purpose of reducing such ores, especially with anthracite 
coal. He exposes the sald mixture to the action of heat resulting from the combus- 
tion of a further quantity of this smokeless fuel, by placing it in a blast-furnace, or inany 
furnace where a bar or perforated plate grate, the ash-pit to which is closed,and which 
form the air-chamber for the reception of air furnished for the bustion of the contents 
of his furnace, either by fan or otherwise. The furnace is an open furnace, There is a 
collecting apparatus above the furnace, and into this the gases are turned as soon as the 
green tint indicating the formation of zinc oxide shows itself. 


From experiments conducted at Brest by M. le Guen, it is found that 


castings containing a small percentage of wolfram are far superior to those of the ord 
nary kind; the principal advantage conferred being increased elasticity. 
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ARCLAY’S PATENT STEAM AND WATER 
PRESSURE AND VACUUM GAUGES. 
These GAUGES are MADE to INDI- 
DICATE ANY PRESSURE from ONE 
to TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS 
upon the SQUARE INCH. 


EACH GAUGE is GUARANTEED 
FOR FIVE YEARS. 


PATENTEE AND MAKER, 
ANDREW BARCLAY, 

ENGINEER, 
KILMARNOCK. 





TURTON AND SON 8S, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CAST STEEL for PUNCHES, TAPS, and DIES, 
TURNING TOOLS, CHISELA, &e. 
CAST STEEL PISTON KODS, CRANK PINS, CON- 
NECTING KODS, STRAIGHT and CKANK AXLES, 
8 


AFTS, and 
FORGINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

DOUBLE SHEAR STEEL, FILES MARKED 
BDAISTER STEEL, TURTON, 
SVRING STEEL EDGE TOOLS MARKED 
GERMAN STEEL, WM. GREAVES & SON, 

Locomotive Enctne, Railway Carriage and Wagon 

Springs and Buffers. 


Ilustrated Catalogue, with Prices, forwarded on receipt | 

uf 12 stamps. 
SHEAF WORKS AND SPRING WORKS, SIIEFFIELD, ~, 4 
Lonpow Orrick: 17, KING WILIIAM STREET, CITY. 1 || 
N®* COMBINED TURBINE, WINDING, AND 
PUMPING MACHINERY, 


MANUFACTURED by GEORGE LOW, 
MILLGATE IRON WORKS, NEWARK-UPON-TRENT, 

Who respectfully begs to bring the above to the notice of the mining public, as an ex- 
ceedingly cheap and easy method of applying water-power for the above purposes. 

The TURBINE, WINDING, and PUMPING MACHINERY are all fixed complete 
to one strong cast-iron bed plate, which can be placed in any situation without pit or 
excavation, and any height not exceeding 33 ft. from bottom of fail, the supply and suc- 
tion pipe being all that is required to be ted to it, and can be brought in any di- 
rection. ‘This combined machine can be easily removed when necessary. 

G. Low begs also to state that the TURBINE Is the most efficient and the cheapest 
method of applying water-power for mining purposes. 

MANUFACTURER of WINDING, PUMPING, CRUSHING, STAMPING 
MACHINERY, WINDING ENGINES, WATER WHEELS. 
we ad a icetensie WHEELS CONSTRUCTED either to WORK 
; ‘AL or D. and u the MOST SCL jo 
Sieu Sarit ’ pon ST SCIENTIFIC and EFFEC 

G. Low begs to recommend a special class of turbine adapted for extreme high 

(200 to 500 ft.), and consuming small quantity of water. This turbine will weak > 





equal advantage without running at an excessive velocity. Also, La | 
MANUFACTURER of IMPROVED BORING MACHINES for DRIVING Alor 


WASTE NO OIL. 
~TRONG IRON OIL CISTERNS, 
NOT LIABLE TO LEAK, and ECONOMISE SPACE in the STORES:— 

Dia, Height. { Dia. Height. 
cece 84 .... £10 10 ecoe 97 coe 315 
BB svee 9 coos 94 eoee 
7 cove S81 
ooo 2 


500 gallons 
400 


0 | 75 gallons 
0 | 50 


0 cone 
0 seen 
5 


7 
6 
6 
5 
4 


” 21 
STRONG IRON BUCKETS :— 
seeccevevssesccesccces 48, Gd, | B44 GallonB...cccccceccescccecess 58, 64, 
) 


veeeeee* "WAGON GREASE, in 4 and 8 ewt. casks. 
TURPENTINE SUBSTITUTE, 3s, per gallon, in 30-gallon casks, 


2 gallons 
3 


” ceccecesccees & 
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. TO IRON AND MASTERS, &c. 
IMPROVED BLAC VARNISH, 
FOR PREVENTING IRON FROM RUST, AND WOOD FROM DECAY. 

A brilliant jet black, superior to paint in appearance, dries in less time, contains pre- 
ervative qualities of the best description, and is economical in its use: one gallon at ls. 
fsequal to 14 Ibs. of paint, which costs 4s. 

“or COLLIBRY Heap GEARING, RaiLway Wacons, Borers, Castines, CanaL Boats, 


EORGE SPILL & Cc O.’S 


~~ Inches wide. | 1 |), 2 | mm) 3 3% 
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BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


IMPROVED 
WARRANTED NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, WATER, OR GREASE, AND MADE TO ANY LENGTH IN ONE PIECE, 
Prices PER Foor 


“ie 


MACHINERY BELTING, 


Row. 





5 5% 8 9 








No. 1 substance. ......| 0 3 
No. 2 substance. ...... 
No. 3 substance. seeeeel 
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04%/0 6/0 7% 09 |010% 1 
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threshing machines, grain elevators, foundries, machine shops, &c. 


ing machine, at Rotherhithe, to be as follows, viz. :— 


e+e Sin. wide, 
«++ 10 in. wide, 
4 in. wide, 


July 9, 1862. 


bourers’ waterproof garments. 





0 11% 
110% 


These Beltings (unlike the ordinary manufactures) are woven into one solid substance from the best flax yarn, and saturated with a compound to consolid 
not Hable to decomposition, They possess extraordinary strength, as the following certificate will verify, which renders them particularly adapted for paper and saw mills, 


eesseseeese 5 in, wide, broke at the strain of 6,272 lbs., or, for every inch of width, 1254 
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Cory or CERTIFICATE, FROM THE PorT oF Lonpon Cuatn CaBLe Proor Hovss. 
THIS IS TO CERTIFY, that the tensile strength of Machinery Belting, manufactured by Gzo. SriLt anp Co., of Hackney Wick, Lonpon, as proved by my chain cable test- 


Ibs. 
7,448 \bs., or, for every inch of width, 1489 Ibs, 
16,663 lbs., or, for every inch of width, 16664 Ibs. 
2,100 lbs., or, for every inch of width, 525 bs. 


(Signed) WM. MITCHESON. 
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WORKS, LOUGHBOROUGH. 
This LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE has been DESIGNED ex 

for CONTRACTORS and MINERAL RAILWAYS, It is V 7 

STRONG in EVERY PART, and, being mounted on small wheé.g 

close together, will MOUNT STEEP GRADIENTS and TURN 

SHARP CURVES. 


The BOILERS are of the BEST PLATES, with fire-boxes of 
Low Moor, are clothed with hair felt, lagged and covered with sheet 
iron, and PROVED to a PRESSURE of TWO HUNDRED 
POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH. 


The TYRES are of the BEST YORKSHIRE IRON, and of 
GREAT THICKNESS. The tank contains 250 gallons, 


The FITTINGS consist of BUFFERS, POWERFUL BRAKE, 
GIFFARD’S INJECTOR, ROSCOE’S OILING APPARATUS, 
PRESSURE GAUGE, WATER GAUGE, and BLOWER to GET 
UP STEAM, 


The engines are all tried before leaving the works, and an expe- 
rienced man sent with them free of cost. 


Full specification on application. 
10 in. cylinders, 15 in. stroke, price £500. 





OSHEIMER’S PATENT 
MANUFACTURED BY DUNN AND CO., SALFORD, 
NEAR MANCHESTER, 


No. 1, No, 2. 
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&c., it is especially adapted. In casks coutaining 10, 15, and 20 cwis. each, In quan- 
tities of 1 ton and upwards, price £11 per ton, - . i 
No. 40 MANESTY LANE, LIVERPOOL. | / 
ASTIER’S PATENT CHAIN 
APPARATUS FOR RAISING WATER ECONOMICALLY, ESPECIALLY 
APPLICABLE TO ALL KINDS OF MINES, DRAINAGE, WELLS, MARINE, 
J. U. Basrver begs to call the attention of proprietors of mines, engineers, architects 
armers, and the public in general, to his new pump, the cheapest and most efficientever 
its action is so arranged that accidental breakage is impossible. It occupies less space 
than any other kind of pump in use, does not interfere with the working of the shafts, 
hydraulic machine water can be raised economically from welis of any depth; it can be 
worked either by steam-engine or any other motive power, by quick or slow motion, 
as daily demonstrated by use:— 
1.—It utilises from 90 to 92 per cent. of the motive power, 
ployed for mining purposes. 
3.—It occupies a very small space. 
5.—It raises with the water, and withovt the slightest injury to the apparatus, sand, 
mud, wood, stone, and every object of a smaller diameter than its tube, 
A mining pump can be seen daily at work, at Wheal Concord Mine, South Sydenham, 
Devon, near Tavistock ; and a shipping pump at Woodside Graving Dock Company 
J. U. Bastien, sole manufacturer, will CONTRACT to ERECT his PATENT PUMF 
at HIS OWN EXPENSE, and will GUARANTEE IT FOR ONE YEAR, or wil) 
of his INVENTION. h 
OFFICES, 63, DEAN STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 
{B. 
MINES AND MINING. 
'TATISTICS OF AND OBSERVATIONS UPON THE MINES 
Illustrated by Maps, Plans, and Sections of the Principal Mining Districts in the two 
counties. By Mr. THOMAS SPARGO, 
It contains detailed particulars of the indications and prospects of all the important 
mines in the two counties, with annual statistical returns, and dividends paid by each ; 
- a8 also a map of Cornwall, showing its area and population. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
selves that so able an advocate of British Mining as Mr. Thomas Spargo has devoted his 
energies to the extension of mining literature; while capitalists embarking in mine ad- 
within theirreach. Under the titie of “* The Statistics of and Observations upon the Mines 
of Cornwall and Devon,” Mr. Spargo has issued a manual of statistics and instructive de- 
may be more readily comprehended, he has illustrated his work with a series of very neatly 
executed maps of the several mining districts to which he refers.— Mining Journal. 
rature, and may be commended to the attention of those who wish to extend their ac- 
quaiotence with this branch of our home industry.— Daily News. 
deserves to be perused by all parties who are interested in these investments, and the 
facta and opinions presented appear to be stated in a fair and candid manner.— Herald. 
cally or commercially with mining undertakings.— Siar. 
An instructive publication, deserving of every encouragement.— Daily Telegraph. 
The pamphlet is worthy the attention of all engaged in mining speculations.— Post. 
It containe fn a compressed, but still comprehensive form,all the information requisite 
From these the mining speculator may arrive at a correct Jjadgment on all mining un- 
dertak'ngs.— SAropshire Conservative. 
this pamphlet. Me will find it a trae guide when seeking for a profitable investment.— 
Durham County Advertiser. 
be found of inestimable value to parties desirous of investing capital in mining under- 
takings.— Doncaster Chronicle. 
purchasing shares in any mining undertaking.— Cheltenham Chronicle. 
It contains scewrate {information upon all points demanding consideration, and as the 
Telegraph. , [Chester Courant. 
This work will prove of great utility to all who are concerned in mining operations,— 
tions of the country.— Blackburn Times. 
We earnestly recommend the consideration of Mr. Spargo’s book to all mining specu- 
This work should be read by every man interested in mining adventures.— Edinburgh 
An excellent practical treatise upon an important staple of our commerce, the mines 
We recommend this pamphlet to the attentive consideration of our readers.— Halifax 
We earnestly recommend the work to our readers.—Lynn Record. 
safe guide to all investors in mining undertakings.—Oldham Chronicle, 
Mr. Spargo’s practical work affords the means of obtaining such a knowledge as cannot 


GLOVER AND C 
PUMP. 
FIRE, &c. 
introduced to public notice, The principle of this new pump is simple and effective, and 
and unites lightness with a degree of durability almost imperishable. By means of this 
The following statement presents some of the results obtained by this hydraulic macbine, 
2.—Its price and expense of installation is 75 percent. less than the usual pumps em- 
4.—It raises water from any depth with the same facility and economy. 
6,—It is easily removed, and requires no cleaning or attention. 
(Limited), Birkenhead, near Liverpool. 
GRANT LICENSES to manufacturers, mining proprietors, and others, for the USE 
‘ 
_ London, March 21, 1859. Hours from Ten till Four. J. U, | 
OF CORNWALL AND DEVON. 
Mining Engineer, Stock and Sharebroker, Gresham-house, Old Broad-street, London. 
sections and diagrams of the most productive districts, wiih explanatory notes upon each ; 
The mine proprietors of the Western counties have good reason to congratulate them- 
venture will thank him for placing requisite and very desirable knowledge so immevciately 
talls which cannot fail to be useful to those seeking information. That his explanations 
The work altogether forms an acceptable addition to the existing stock of mining lite- 
Mr. Spargo’s “ Statistics of and Observations upon the Mines of Cornwall and Devon” 
Mr. Spargo’s Statistics is full of information useful to parties associated either practi- 
We recommend this work as a guide tothe mines of Cornwall and Devon.— Chronicle. 
to guide an adventurer in the selection of mines for legitimate investment.— Welshman. 
No aéventarer should enter upon any mining undertaking until be has carefully studied 
A work of rare merit, filled with original matter, concise but comprehensive, and will 
A guide to safe investments, and should be consulted by an intended investor before 
work of & practice! miner may be confidently relied upon.— Devonport and Plymouth 
This littie work ts of inestimable value to all persons interested in the mining opera- 
lators.— Hereford Journal. [Avening Post. 
of Cornwa!l.— Langport Herald, (Courier. 
This work ought to have attentive consideration, and when acted vpon will prove a 
fail to guide the reader to safe investinents.— Lincolnshire Herald, 


























STAMPS. 


International Exhibition, 1862—Prize Medal. 
AMES RUSSELL AND SONS 


(the original patentees and first makers of wrought-iron 
tubes), of the CROWN PATENT TUBE WORKS, WED- 
NESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE, have been AWARDED a 
PRIZE MEDAL for the “good work” displayed in their 
wrought-iron tubes and fittings. 

Warehouse, 81, Upper Ground-street, London, S. 


Prize Medal, International Exhibition, 1862. _ 


USTON, PROCTOR, AND CO.’S CELEBRATED 
PRIZE PORTABLE ENGINES are SPECIALLY ADAPTED for WINDING, 
PUMPING, SAWING, &. These en- 
gines have, in public competition, won the 
highest honours. For ECONOMY in 
WORKING, LARGE ALLOWANCE of 
POWER in CYLINDER AREA and 
PROPORTIONATE SIZE of BOILER, 
STRENGTH of CONSTRUCTION, HIGH 
FINISH, and GENERALEFFICIENCY, 
they are unrivalled, having recently been 
AWARDED THIRTEEN GOLD, 
SILVER, and BRONZE 
PRIZE MEDALS, 
And numerous other prizes. 





Se ee Messrs. A. Knowles and Sons write :— 
Pendlebury Colliery, near Manchester, June 5, 1861. 
GENTLEMEN,—We beg to inform you tha twe have now in use the portable engine of 
8 horse power you supplied us with, and have great pleasure in informing you that it 
works well, and we are much pleased with the workmanship and finish of it. 
We are, yours respectfully, ANDREW KNOWLES AND Sons. 
Illustrated, descriptive, and priced catalogues may be had on application to the Sheaf 
Ironworks, Lincoln. 


ESSRS. KNOWLES AND BUXTON, CHESTERFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF PATENT TUBULAR TUYERES. 


/ 








These STAMPS are CONSTRUCTED ENTIRELY of IRON, and are ADAPTED | 


for CRUSHING EVERY DESCRIPTION of ORE, MORE ESPECIALLY for RE- 
DUCING GOLD ORES, as in consequence of the mortars (coffers) being solid NONE 
of che PRECLOUS METAL can be LOST. They may be erected on either a stone or 
wood foundation, are more durable, the wear and tear being much less, and CRUSH 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. MORE than the ORDINARY STAMPS. Several sets 
may be seen in the gold district, near Dolgelly.—For particulars, apply to Mr. Jos. 
Mosueimer, Dolgelly, North Wales. 


OSHEIMER’S PATENT GOLD AND SILVER 
AMALGAMATING MACHINES, 
MANUFACTURED BY DUNN AND CO., SALFORD, 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 








The PATENT TUBULAR TUYERE possesses GREAT ADVANTAGES over the- 
ORDINARY TUYERES, both for its DURABILITY and EASY WORKING. A cur- 
rent of cold water going direct to the nozzle prevents their destruction, however much: 
they may be exposed to the fire. 

We repair them at haif the first cost, making them equal in size to new ones, all par- 

ies returning them carriage paid. 
No, 1 tuyere, 16 im. 1ONG cececccescccccceecccsseeccccececss 208, CACh. 
No. 2 18 32s. 
No. 3 
No. 4 
No. 5 


” Pree eeeeeeee eee 


20 . 
22 coceccccccccccccce 408. 


. coccccccccceces, 448s 
Terms, nett cash quarterly. 





| 


” 24 ” eee eee eer eee 
Delivered at Chesterfield station. 


ay) 
P 
Manufactorers of India rubber. Double texture and oiled waterproof cart, rick, and wagon sheets, made up at price per square yard. Farmers’ gaiters, buskins, and farm la- 
WORKS, HACKNEY WICK, N.E.; 
Deport, 149, Cueapsipe, E.C., Lonpom, AND 9, Hicu Street, Bristow. 


FALCON 


* 


ee 
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| SECTION OF LANARKSHIRE COAL 


This AMALGAMATOR is the MOST ECONOMICAL and PERFECT MACHINE onrh 


in use, and being SIMPLE in CONSTRUCTION, and REQUIRING NO FOUNDA- 
TION, it may be put up in a few hours. More gold can be extracted by this amalga- 
mator than by any other, this having been sufficiently proved by the gold extracted from 
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| STOCKTAKERS’ ASSISTANT AND OFFICE 
| MINING AND SMELTING MAGAZINE. Montbly. 
| DUNLOP’S CALCULATOR FOR MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION. 
| CORNWALL AND DEVON MINING DIRECTORY. 
| BOOK-KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY, EXPRESSLY AD 


| 
| 
| Works published at the Minine JourNat Office, 26, Fleet-street, London.. 
| PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MINE ENGINEERING. By G. C. GREENWELL. In 
| one vol., half-bound, £2 15s.; whole bound in Morocco, £3 10s. In two vols., hali- 
| bound, £3 3s. 
| TREATISE ON IRON METALLURGY. By S.B.Rocenrs. £1 5s. 
| PROGRESS OF MINING FOR 1862. By J. Y. Watson. Is. 
| STATISTICS OF MINING (ANNUAL). By W.H. Cuens, 64, 
| CORNISH NOTES.” By J. Y. Warson F.G.S. 1s. 
BRITAIN’S METAL MINES. By J.R. Pike. 1s.; by post, 13 stamps. 
ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF MINING IN THE CARADON AND LISKEARD- 
DISTRICTS. By Wess and Geacu. Is. 6d.; by post, ls. 8d. 
NEW GUIDE TO THE IRON TRADE, OR MILL MANAGERS’ AND STOCK- 
TAKERS’ ASSISTANT. By James Rose. 8s. 6d. 
COMPANION, By J. Paris. 7s. 6d, 








8. 
Is. 64, 
Is. 6 


d. 
APTED FOR THE ION 
TRADE, By G. J. Witxtiams. Cloth, 10s. 6d. Z 

HOW TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS IN COLLIERIES. By M. Dunn, 1s. 

VENTILATION OF MINES, FOR THE USE OF UNDERGROUND MANAGE‘, 
AND OVERMEN. By Ratrn Moore. 5s. 

MEASURES (New Epririon). By Ratri) 
Moore. 10s. 6d. 

MINERAL VEINS: AN ENQUIRY INTO THEIR ORIGIN, FOUNDED ON A 
STUDY OF THE AURIFEROUS QUARTZ VEINS OF AUSTRALIA. By Tuos. 
BELT. 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d. 

ERRONEOUS COLOURING OF THE MAPS OF THE GOVERNMENT GEOLOGI: 
CAL SURVEY OF IRELAND. . 

MINERS’ MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC AND SURVEYING. 

6d.; by post, lls. 

SACTIONS OF THE NORTH OF ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF MINING 
ENGINEERS. Eleven volumes: 21s. per volume. [Single copies can be had.) 

TABLES FOR ASCERTAINING THE VALUE OF TLNSTUFF, By Capt. Caartk 
Tuomas, 5s. 


By Wm. Rickarp, 


the tailings worked in this machine from the Welsh gold mines. The process is both | ~,AppING’S HIGH PEAK MINING CUSTOMS. 5s. 


and 
per day.—For particulars, epply to Mr. Jos. MosHemer, Dolgelly, North Wales. 


UBLIC TEST OF WIRE-ROP E— 








The SUPERIOR QUALITY of GARNOCK, BIBBY, AND CO.’S WIRE-ROPE| ~ApPING’S COLLIERY AND ORE MINE INSPE 


was FULLY PROVED by a RIVAL MANUFACTURER at the LIVERPOOL PUBLIC 


TESTING MACHINE, on the 29th of October, 1860, on which occasion GaRNock,| TAPPING’S EDITION OF MANLOVE’R CUSTOMS OF THE LEAD M 


Brssy, and Co.’s ropes were found to be the STRONGEST of 


all the TWELVE SAMPLES from different makers then | COST-ROOK SYSTEM—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 


tested, as reported im the papers of the day. For example :— 
(Certified by Mr. William Macdonaid, superintendent.) 
Garnock, Bibby, Corresponding sizes from 
and Co, other manufacturers. 
Sizes. Tons c. Tons ¢. Tons c. 
BYgin. .-ee 18 5* ...... 16 10 weeeee IL 10 
Bhoin. wooo 8 16% ...... 7 15 woosee 5 0 
Remaining sizes with similar results. 
* Samples taken promiscuously from stock by a rival 
manufactarer’s agent. 
GARNOCK, BIBBY, AND CO 
SWAN HEMP AND WIRE ROPE MANU 
LIVERPOOL. 
FLAT and ROUND STEEL and IKON WIRE rte {*) 


FACTURERS, 





MINES, &c., of SUPFRIOR QUALITY. 
HE NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE AND NORTHERN 
COUNTIES ADVERTISER. (EsTaBLisHep 1764). 
Published every Saturday, price 2d., or quarterly 2s. 2d. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE AND NORTHERN COUNTIES ADVERTISER, 
Published every morning, price 1d. 
The best medium for mining, manufactaring, shipping, and trading advertisements in 
the North of England. 
Offices, 42. Grev-street, Newcastie-upon-Tyne; 50, Howard-street 


, North Shields; 
195, High-street, Sunderland, ,~7 U 


| 





1, and the amount of ore worked by each machine is about 1 ton | pappING’S HANDYBOOK ON MERCANTILE, MINING, AND OTHER JOIN1 


STOCK COMPANIES. 2s. 6d. 


| THE COST-BOOK—TAPPING’S PRIZE ESSAY—witn Nores aNd APPENDIX. 5s. 


TAPPING’S DERBYSHIRE MISIBG CUSTOMS. 6 


ie. 
CTION AND TRUCK ACTS 
INES Of 


Cloth, 6s. 


DERBYSHIRE. 3s. 

MINES AND MINING COMPANIES (A Practical Treatise on the Relating to). BY 
WHITTON ARUNDELL. 43. 

MINERS’ TABLES. By W. Wuirsurn. 4s. 

MINING GLOSSARY—English and Foreign Mining and Smelting Terms. 
EDITION). 2s. 

REMARKS ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL AND DEVON. By Capt. Camas. 
Tuomas, of Dolcoath Mine, Cornwall. 1s. 6d. 

ON COPPER SMELTING. By Hype Ciar&e, C.E, 

FORM OF “TACK-NOTE.” 5s. 

COAL MINES INSPECTION ACT. 64. 

VENTILATION OF COAL’MINES. 34. 

CLEVELAND IRONSTONE. ° By Joszru BEwick. Cloth, 21s.; by post, 218. 8d. 

MASTERS AND WORKMEN. By Mark Fryar. 6d 

DEVONSHIRE GREAT CONSOLIDATED MINING 
OF THE MINES AND MACHINERY. 7 

INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, anp PRACTICE, or a COLLIERY ENGINEER 
anp GENERAL MANAGER. By BenJaMIn THoMPson. 

NEW WORK ON GAS, &c. By W. Hopron. Is. r 

MINES OF CORNWALL AND DEVON (Statistics of, and Observations on), by t+ 
Sparco. 2s. 6d. 


(SEcoND 


1s. 


COMPANY, DESCRIPTION 


6s. 
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Lonpon: Printed by Ricnarp MIppLEToN, and published by Henry ENGiisn, the pro- 
prietors), at their office, 26, FLEET-sTREET, where all communications are requ' 
to be addressed [June 15, 1863. 








